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pres ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENTD OF SCIENCE.—The Next MEETPING will 
be held at CHELTENHAM, commencing on sugust 6, 1856, under 
the Presidency of Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.S., &€. 

The Reception Room will be in the Rotunda, Mon'p:llier. 

Notices of Com-nunications intended to be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether the author will be 
presentat the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., 
F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, Magdalen Bridge, Oxford ; 
orto Captain Robertson, Richard Beamish, Esq., F.R.S.,and J. 
West Hugall, Esq.. Local Secretaries, Cheltenham. 

JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 

6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. -- 












OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
GiR SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL 
ACADEMY is Now Op n. Admission (from Light till Seven 
o'clock) One Shilling. Catalogue, One Shiliing. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open 
daily from Ten to Six. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
H-nts.—The course of Instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Puilosophy, Theoretic and Pract cal Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing, and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is healthful, and its 
advantages various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by Ten 
Resident Masters. 
The Second Session of 1856 will commence on the 31st July. 
Attention isinvited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. R 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
4 BRITISH ARTISTS. (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN from Ninea.m. until dusk. Admittance 's. 
ALFRED CLINT, Honorary Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 

















































A COURSE OF EVENING DEMONSTRATIONS 


ON MICROSCOPES AND AQUARIA. By 
SAMUEL HIGHLEY, F.G.S., F.C.S., &e. More -espe- 
cially arranged for thuse about to visit the Sea-side or Country 
and desirous of e-tablishing Marine or Fresh Water Aquaria, The 
Course also includes MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY, and Wiha 
mence on TUESDAY, July 8th, at Eightp mu. Fee OneGuinea. 
Prospectuses and ‘Tickets may be had of Messrs. Murray and 
Heath, Opticians, 43, Piccadilly. 


HRONOLOGICAL. INSTITUTE, 22, HART 
STREET, BLOOMSRURY.—At a Meeting hoiden on the 
%rd June, Dr. JOHN LEE, President, in the Chair, it was re- 
solved that the Annual Substription of future Members shoula be 
Twenty Shillings.—Papers were read from the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey ‘On the Chronology of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah;’ 
and by Mr. Bosanquet * On the Duration of the Medean Empire.’ 
The Second Part of the Transactions of the Institute is in the 
course of Publication, Gratis to Members. Persons desirous of 
Joining the Society are requested to make application to either of 
the Honorary Secretaries, Dr. William Belt, or Joseph Bonomi, 
Esq., at its Rooms as above. 


PRE AQUARIUM, MARINE and FRESH- 

WATER.—The Largest, Best, and Most Varied Sale Stock 
in the World of Living Marine Animals and Sea-weeds,comprising 
upwards of Ten Thousand Specimens, including more than 200 
Species, exclusively contributed from the richest spots of the 
British Coa-t, thoroughly acclimated in Thirty Large Plate Glass 
Tanks, aggregating Fight Hundred Gallons of Sea-water. Mr. 

-ALFORD LLOYD has removed from St. John-street-road to 
more commodious and specially arranged premises as under. A 
detailed List on application. ‘Every variety of the requisite 
Apparatus. All the Books on the subject. The most delicate 
organizations packed to go any distance. A long course of expe- 
iments has at length so perfected ARTIFICIAL SEA-WATER 
that itis ana'ytically correct, and answers every purpose. Sole 
Agent for the celebrated Tanks of Sanders and Woolcott, and at 
the same prices. 

W. Alford Lloyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent’s Park, 

London. 











































“HOPES AND FEARS.” 
Just published, 


PAIR OF VERY INTERESTING EN- 

GRAVINGS, entitled “ HOPES AND FEARS,” from the 
much-admired Drawings which were exhibited in the Water 
Colour Gallery, 1-55, painted by Mr. J. J. Jenkins, and engraved 
by Mr. W. Holl. ‘The subjects are pictorially expressed, as in a 
time of War, when so many hearths are left desolate and 80 many 
hearts made sad by the calls of country. 

J.&S. B. Fuller and Co., Gallery of Fine Art, 3f and 35, 
Rathbone Place. 


Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ané offered at greatly 
Teduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


Now ready, price Three Shillings, 


JONE : A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY 
a IN SUMMER TIME. By H.T. STAINTON. 

ervaded by a healthy and pleasant tone of kindliness and an 

Clastic spirit of thankful enjoyment, which, we think, cannot but 

exercise a beneficial influence.”—ATHENZUM. 


Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 






























Tar VaLvuaBLe CoLtecTION oF Coins FORMED BY JamES Rirp, 


HsQ., M.D. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Ilastrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand.on WEDNESDAY, the 
9th day of July, 1856, at One o'clock precisely, the remaining por- 
tion of the Select and Valuable Collection of GREEK, ROMAN, 
ARSACIDAN, SASSANIAN, ARIOPARTHIAN, SAXON, ENG- 
LISH, and SCOTCH COINS, in GOLD AND SILVER, formed by 
JAMES BIRD, Esq., M.D., including many rare and s*me unique 
Specimens from the late Captain Cunningham’s collection. 
May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had: if in the 
Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





Mr. Brro’s Linrary anp VatvaBLe CoLLecTION oF ORIENTAL 
MANUSCRIPTS, TOGETHER WITH A Few PIcTURES. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Aris, will Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, the 10th 
day of July, 1856, at One o’clock precisely, the ORIENTAL AND 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY, and of the Rare and Valuable Colles- 
tion of ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS in SANSCRIT, COPTIC, 
ARABIC, avd PERSIAN, on HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
POETRY, and MYTHOLOGY, with a few Pictures, formed while 
in India, by JAMES BIRD, Esq., M.D., who has resigned such 
Literary studies for other and professional pursuits. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had; if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





Tue Ext'nsive AnD Important COLLECTION OF ANCIENT AND 
MovERN ENGRAVINGS, FORMED EY THE Late Henry Munn, 
Esa. 


} ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, wili Sell by Auction, at their 
House, 3, Wel ington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, |4th of July, 
and Three following Days, at One o'clock precisely, the Exter- 
sive and Important Colle:tion of ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS, formed by the lite HENRY MUNN, E-q.; con- 
sisting chiefly of the works of Mare Antonio and his followers, 
and of the Rare Masters immediately preceding them: including 
Fine and Rare Specimens of Zoan Andrea, Sandro Botticelli, 
Baccio Baldini, Lom, and Julio Campagnola, Jerome Mocetto, 
and Mantegna, Pollajuolo, Rob: tta, &c.; and a large number of 
Chiayo Scuro and other Woodcuts; also, the Works of Albert 
Durer, Lue«s van Leyden, and other Artists of the Germap School; 
the Entire Works of Sir Robert Strange, Fine Proofs b’ ootle t, 
Shavp, &c.; and some Fine Specimens of the Modern French and 
Italian Engravers, Drawings by the Old Masters, Portfolios, Print 
Cabinets, &c. 
May be Viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and Cata- 
logues had—if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





A VatuasLe Portion or THE TopocrAPHical Lisrary or Joun 
Nicuors, Esq., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
at their House, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, on 
FRIDAY, the 11th of July, 1856, and following day, ar One o'clock 
precisely, a valuable portion of the TOPOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY 
of JOHN NICHOLS, Esq., F.S.A., &e. &c., containing a fine and 
complete copy of Nichols’s Leicestershire, 8 vols. ; the Sepulchral 
Monuments of Great Britain, by Gough, very rare, fine and com- 
plete copy; the History of Dorsetshire, by Hutchins, 4 vols.; a 
fine copy of Edmondson’s Heraldry, large paper. Itussia; the His- 
tory and Antiquities of Essex, by Morant, Jarge p-per, rare: 
Clutterbuck, History and Antiquities of Herifordshire, 3 vols; 
the History and Topographical Survev of Kent, by Hasted, 4 vols., 
fine uncut copy, the best edition of Stow’s London, a good copy ; 
the History of the County of Surrey, by Manning and Bray,a 
choice and complete copy on large paper, with additional plates ; 
the Cathedral Antiquities of Great Britain, by John Britton; the 
History of Western Sussex, by Dallaway and Cartwright, very 
1are; History of Ashridge, by Todd, &c. Besides the above 
important works there will be found Publications illustrating,the 
History and Antiquities of afmost «very county in England and 
Wales, Antiquarian and Bibliographical Brochures, &. &c. 

May be viewed Two Days previous,and Catalogues had: if in 
the Country on receipt of Two Stamps. 





This day is published, price 2s. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES AND ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XXIV., for July. 
CONTENTS:— 

1. On the Tables of Single and Annual Assurance Premiums, by 
the late W. Orchard, and on a Theoretical Table of Mortality 
proposed by him. 

2. On the Interpolation of Logarithmic Ser'es. 

3. A Problem in Fire Insurance—To apportion a given Loss on 
Property Insured by S} ecific Policies. 

4. Observations on a Paper published in No. XXII. of this Journal. 

5. Histori: al Sketch of the Life of Charles Gill, Esq., late Actuary 
of the Mutual Insurance Company, New York. 

Foreign Intelligence—Correspondence—Notices of New Works 

—Proceedings of the Institute of Actuaries, &c. 

London: Charles and Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet Street. 


NHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, price 2s. 6d. 

Contains:—I. Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban—II. History 
and Antiquities of St, David’s—III. Sir Robert Peel—IV. Cock- 
burn’s Memorials of his Times—V. Fergusson’s Illustrated Hand- 
book of Architecture—VI. Privately Printed Books—VII. The 
Danubian Principslities—VIII. Strolis on the Kentish Coast: 
No. I., Richborough and Sandwich—IX. The late Augustine 
Thierry- X. Acktand’s Memoir on Cholera at’Oxford. Also, Cor- 
respondence, Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews, Antiqaarian 
Researches, Notes of the Month, Historical Chronicle, Obituary, 
&e. 








London, 377, Strand: John Henry and James Parker, 








On Saturday next, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. cloth. 
HE LOST SOLAR SYSTEM OF THE 
ANCIENTS DISCOVERED. By JOHN WILSON. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





Just published, post 8vo, price Is. 6d. 
GERMAN GRAMMAR on a New and 
Simplified Method. By HERR B. MONCRIFF. 
London: Longman and Co. 


DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 


JOURNAL. New Series. No. VII., for JULY, price 6s., is 
Now Ready. 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 


4 be AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SYLVANUS 
URBAN, Gent. His Birth and Parentage, with some Notes 
of his Contemporaries. Vide the New Number of the ‘‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” price 2s. 6d. 
London,377, Strand: Jonn Henry and James Parker. 











MR. SYDNEY DOBELL’S NEW POEMS. 
Just ready, in crown &vo, 
NGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. By 


SYDNEY DOBELL. Author of “‘ Balder,” and “ The 
Roman.” 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





ADAMS’ SEQUEL TO“ THE CHERRY STONES.” 
In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
'NHE FIRST OF JUNE; or, SCHOOLBOY 
RIVALRY: a Second Tale of Charlton School. By the Rev. 


H.C. ADAMS, M.A., Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 
Editor of “‘ The Cherry Stones.” 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had— 


1 
THE CHERRY STONES; or, the FORCE 
Senne. A Tale of Charlton School. Fourth Edition, 
Ss. 6 » ~_ 


TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL; con- 


taining the above Tales, bound together. 6s. 6d. 





This day is published. price Threepence, to be continued Weekly, 


THE CHEMISTRY OF FOOD. By Dkr. 
EDWARD BRONNER. From the German of Professor 
MOLLESCHOTT of Zurich. With a Chapter on its Adulteration, 
by Dr. SCOFFERN. Being the current number of ORR'S 
CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row ; and 
W.S. Orr and Co., An.en Corner. 





This day is published, price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


RACTICAL ASTRONOMY, NAVIGA- 
TION, NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, and METEOROLOGY 
Keing a Guide to the Scenery of the Heavens, the Planetary and 
Stellar Movements, the Theory and Practice of Navigation, and 
Phenomena of the Atmosphere. By PROFESSOR YOUNG, 
HUGH BRIEN, Esq., JOHN SCOFFERN,M B., and J.E. LOWE, 
Esq.. F R.A.S.,F.G.5. Being Vol. VII.of ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE 

SCL ENCES. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row; and 
W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 





In one thick volume, 8vo, price $s. 6d., cloth, with nearly One 
Thousand I!lustrations, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
ANIMAL KING!OM. keing a Systematic and Popular 
Description of the Habits, Structure, and Classification of Ani- 
ma!s, from the lowest to the highest forms of organization. By 
W.S. DALLAS, F.L.S. 


Also nearly ready, uniform with the above, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


A NATURAL HISTORY of the INANI- 
MATE CREATION. Being a Guide to the Scenery of the 
Heavens, Atmosphoric Phenomena, the Structure and Geological 
Features of the Earth, and its Botanical Productions. By D.T- 
ANSTED, M.A., F.G.S.; EDWARD SMITH, M.B., LL.B., and 
B.A.; HUGH BRIEN, Esq., Royal Observatory, Greenwich; J. 
SCOFFERN.M.B.; and J. E. LOWE, F.R.A.S., and F.G.S. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman. 65, Paternostg id 

W. S. Orr and Co, Amen Corney#? 







IN 


New Treatises in ORR’S CIRCLE of the 


° 


lL. of 

RACTICAL ASTRONO 
BRIEN, Esq., Royal Observatory Gx 

2. “ng 

METEOROLOGY AND THEA 


USE OF INSTRUMENTS. By DM S¢ 
LOWE, Esq. Price 1s. 6d. 


— 


WTAVISM: 


3. 

THE CHEMISTRY of FOOD 3 - 
Ry PROFESSOR MOLLESCHOTT, of Zurich. With a Chapter 
on Adulterations of Food. By Dr. SCOFFERN. Price Js. 6d. 

London: Houlston and § 65, P: ter Row ; and 
W. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 
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NEW WORKS. | 
Popular History of Palms 


and their Allies; By Dr. BrertHortp Srxr- 
MANN, F.L.S. With 20 tinted chromo-land- 
scapes. 10s. 6d. 


“Dr. Seemann’s personal acquaintance with tropical vege- 
tation enables him to speak with confidence respecting much 
of the matter contained in the volume, besides which he in- 
forms the reader that he has been very greatly assisted by 
many distinguished botanical travellers and others; with 
such advantages, aided by a ready pen, Dr. Seemann has pro- 
duced a book, small if we look to its cubical contents, but 
large if it is measured by the amount of valuable information 
contained in it; nor is it an exaggeration to say that it is the 
first book on the subject from the hand of one qualified to 
deal with it in its many aspects.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“ Describes their physiology, distribution, properties, and 
uses, mingling descriptions of the regions where they grow. 
The volume is also illustrated by numerous coloured engrav- 
ings, and it contains lists of the Palms cultivated in our gar- 
dens.”—Spectator. 


Popular Geography of Plants ; 
or, a Botanical Excursion round the World. 
By E. C. Edited by Professor DauBeny. 20 
tinted chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


“The ‘ Popular Geography of Plants’ is an excellent book, 
describing, in a simple and very interesting manner, the dis- 
tribution of plants throughout the several regions and cli- 
mates of the world. It has the advantage of being edited by 
Dr. Daubeny, the Professor of Botany and Rural Economy in 
the University of Oxford, and appears to be in every way wor- 
thy of his name.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“A most attractive and agreeable summary of vegetable 
history. The zones of the earth, beginning with the polar 
and ending with the equatorial, are taken in their order, and 
the character of their vegetation is described. For the truth- 
fulness of the descriptions given Dr. Daubeny pledges his 
high reputation, and recommends ‘ the book as one likely 
to supply a void in the popular scientifie literature of the 
day.’ ”—Guardian. 

“The treatise on Popular Geography is the best manual of 
that important science that has yet been published. The book 
presents to the fancy of the reader a series of pictures, intro- 
ducing him in succession to the vegetation of different climes, 
andimparting to him some faint participation at least in those 
emotions which a traveller in the same regions would be likely 
to experience. This valuable manual is brought out in a 
style of much elegance, and profusely adorned with coloured 
engravings.” —Post, 


Popular History of Birds, 
their classification and habits. By Apam 
Warr, F.L.S. 20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


“The descriptions are as beautiful as the birds themselves, 
and the highly coloured illustrations are as glowing as the de- 
scriptions. From the eagle to the titmouse we have ample 
details told in brief space.” —Atheneum. 

“Mr. White's ‘ History of Birds’ is a very agreeable and in- 
structive book ; popular, yet sufficiently scientific. The book 
is fully illustrated with coloured plates of a superior kind. 
The popularity of its character and the elegance of its plates 
render the volume well adapted for a gift-book.”—Spectator. 

“This is another of Mr. Reeve’s excellent series, which has 
already given us popular histories of Plants, Palms, Ferns, 
Field Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Mollusca, Ornithology, 
and many others, and promises to add accounts of Fishes, 
Fossils, Insects, British Lichens, British Crustacea, and other 
natural marvels, to its already extended list. The illustrations 
are not the least attractive part of these volumes ; they are nu- 
merous and beautiful, the colours of the various species, etc., 
being given with great brilliancy.”—Sun. 


Popular Garden Botany ; 
a Faniiliar Description of Plants, suitable for 
cultivation in Gardens. By AGNers CatLow. 
20 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


“The volume on ‘Popular Garden Botany’ should bein the 
hands of every one who wiskes to possess 2 fair and accurate 
knowledge of floricultural pursuits without being compelled 
to wade through dense details of complex theory; and these 

ages contain all the information necessary for those who take 
foswrest and find amusement in a garden. The style is con- 
cise and simple, yet giving enough of science to qualify its in- 
structions. It treats of most hardy and half-hardy flowers. 
and gives the best method of producing and rearing them, 
The twenty coloured plates illustrating the work are alone 
worth the price.” —Sun. 

“This book has been comprehensively and carefully exe- 
cuted, and the beautiful coloured plates which accompany the 
text gr assist.in carrying out theplan of instruction whieh 
has adopted.” —Morning Advertiser. 


London: Lovett Rerve, 5, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ely 5, "6 


In a few days, with 8 coloured plates, price 5s 


FERNY COMBES; 
A Ramble after Ferns 


GLENS AND VALLEYS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


By ELIZABETH CHANTER. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, price 10s, 6d. coloured, 
A POPULAR 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 
COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 
CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 


Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 





CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
HISTORY OF LICHENOLOGY.: 
CHAPTER IT. 


GENERAL CHARACTERS OF LICHENS, IN- 
CLUDING THEIR MORPHOLOGY AND PHY- 


CHAPTER IV. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF LICHENS, 

1. Longitudinal range. 

2, Altitudinal range. 

3. Habitat, in relation to 
a, Physical character. 
b. Mineralogical and Chemical character. 
ce. Exposure to light, &e. 

4, Epirrheology. 


aes, CHAPTER V. 
ag eg RULES FOR COLLECTION, PRESERVATION, AND 
Thallus. EXAMINATION OF LICHENS. 
Gonidia. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF LICHENS. 
Synopsis of Natural Orders and Genera. 


2, Reproductive System. 
a, Apothecia, 


— DESCRIPTION OF TYPICAL BRITISH SPECIES. 
1, Gymnocarpi. 
Spores. 7 Usneacee. 

6, Spermogones. 2. Corniculariacex. 
Sterigmata. 3. Cetrariacex. 
Spermmtia, 4, Peltideacez. 

i 5, Umbilicariacer, 

e. Pyenides, 6. Parmeliacez. 
me 7. a 
Stylospores. 8. Lecideacer. 

9. — 
10. Caliciacez. 
CHAPTER III. 11. Cladoniacee. 
ECONOMICAL APPLICATIONS OF LICHENS. | peo la 


2. Angiocarpi. 
13. Spherophoracee. 
14, Endocarpacee. 
15. Verrucariacez, 
16. Limboriacee. 
APPENDIX. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY :— 
1. Morphology and Physiology. 
2. Economical applications. 
3. Geographical distribution. 
4, Classification. 


_ 


. Use as soil-producers. 
2. Use as food to man and the lower animals, 
Chemistry of nutrient principles. 
. Applications in a. 
Chemistry of medicinal principles. 
Applications in the arts. 
a, Dyeing. 
Chemistry of Colouring Matters. 
6. Perfumery, Brewing, Tanning, &c. | 


oo 


= 





This very complete history of the British Lichens is illustrated with 22 Coloured Plates, executed from Drawings ly the 
Author, by Mr. Fitch, including 392 Figures. 





To be Sold by Private Contract. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SHELIS 





FORMED BY 
E. L GRUNER, Esa, 
Of the Consulate, Bremen. 





This important Collection contains 7500 Species of about 300 Genera. The collector being compelled from il-healt 
to relinquish his Conchological pursuits, woald be happy to treat with any Amateur or Public Museum for the p 
it on moderate terms, Apply for particulars to Mr. H, CUMING, 80, Gower Street, Bedford Square. 
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THE FOLLOWING CIRCULAR 


HAS BEEN ISSUED TO THE 


FELLOWS OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY, 32, Sono Square, 
June 24th, 1856. 
At the Special General Meeting of the Society, held on the 17th instant, it was unanimously resolved :— 


That the Council be authorised to place itself in communication with the Councils of the Royal and Chemical Societies, with 
the view of carrying out the proposal of the Government, as to the occupation of Burlington House. 


The Council has had under its serious consideration the best means of meeting the Expenditure necessary to be incurred in connexion with the removal, 
including not only Fittings and Furniture for the Apartments in Burlington House, but also the cost of reinstating the Society’s present House previous to 
the expiration of the first seven years of the Lease ; which together (as far as can be at present estimated) will require avout £800. 


As there are no existing Funds from which this Expenditure can be defrayed, and as it appears to the Council that it would not be desirable to add to 
the Bonded Debt of the Society, they propose to raise the estimated sum by a General Subscription, and confidently trust that there will be no difficulty in 
obtaining it for so important a purpose ; especially when it is considered that a large reduction will thereby be effected in the Annual Expenditure of th, 
Society. In this confidence they submit the accompanying first List of Subscribers, and earnestly recommend the Subscription to the Members, 


It being very desirable to ascertain as speedily as possible the amount Subscribed, an early reply is respectfully requested. 


(Signed) JOHN J. BENNETT, Secretary. 





LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 













BELL, THOMAS, Esq., (President) .......csesseeses &o 0 - DILLWYN, LEWIS LEWELLYN, Esq., M.P.... io 6 4 SALTER, 8, JAMES A., Esq., M.B....scsscsssssesees $ 6 $ 
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MEMORIAL OF PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. 





A genuine Son of Science, a Native of this Island, has been prematurely removed from the scene of his earthly iabours and triumphs. 


Professor EDWARD FORBES was born at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, on the 12th day of February, 1815 ; and died at Edinburgh on the 18th 
tay of November, 1854. 


He was an ornament to the land that gave him birth, and his eminently successful career foreboded Years of extensive influence and usefulness. His 
celebrity was European. London and Edinburgh have been forward to honour his memory. Shall they to whom he peculiarly belongs be'found wanting ? 


It is now proposed to establish some lasting Memorial of this distinguished individual in his native spot. The present idea is—A MONUMENTAL 
TABLET in one of the Churches—probably St. George’s, Douglas, with which he and his family for generations had been connected ; and concurrently 
with this, to found 2 SCHOLARSHIP in connexion with the Dovatas Grammar Scuoor, to bear for ever his name: The one to be done now— 
immediately ; the other, as soon as circumstances allow, in conjunction with the Committee now acting for the reorganization of the Grammar School 
at Douglas, 


For these purposes the following Provisional Committee has been formed, and His Excellency the Honourable CHARLES HOPE, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Isle of Man, has kindly consented to become President :— 


E. M. GAWNE, Esq., Speaker of the House of Keys. REV. THOMAS HOWARD, Rector of Ballaugh. 
THE ARCHDEACON OF SODOR AND MAN. REY. JOHN CANNELL, Chaplain of St. Matthews, 
J. C. BLUETT, Esq., High Bailiff of Douglas. P, L. GARRETT, Esq. 
JAMES GELL, Esq., High Bailiff of Castletown, G, H, WOOD, Esq. 
R. J. MOORE, Esq., High Bailiff of Peel. H. B, WATTS, Esq. 
F, TELLET, Esq., High Bailiff of Ramsey. DR. DIXON, Principal of King William’s College. 
WITH POWER TO ADD TO THEIR NUMBER. 
W. F. MOORE, Esq., Treasurer. RICHARD QUIRK, Esq., Recr. Genl., Secretary. 


It is hoped that every Manxman will be forward to honour the name of one of whom the Island is so justly proud. 


The Committee wish to have the movement as extensive as possible. The smallest Contribution will be gladly accepted, but no single Subscription for 
the Tablet is to exceed Two Guineas. : ut eae 
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BOOKS 
FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 





Popular British Seaweeds ; 


comprising all the MARINE PLANTS. 
Rev. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition 
With Twenty-two Plates by Frrcx. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The 
descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates 
are clear and explicit. It is a worthy sea-side companion— 
a handbook for every resident on the sea-shore.”—E. ist 


By the 


13, GrEat MarLBorover StREErt. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


THE REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 

the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM ond CHANDOS, K.G., 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. bound. 

“ The ten years of the Regency possess an interest far exceeding 
that of any other decennary period,—scarcely excepting the years 





“Profusely illustrated with specimens of the: various sea- 
weeds, beautifully drawn and exquisitely coloured.”—Sun. 

“Those who desire to make th Ives acquainted with 
British Sea-weeds, cannot do better than begin with this 
elegantly illustrated manual.”—Globe. 





Popular British Zoophytes ; 


By the Rev. DR. LANDSBOROUGH. With Twenty 
Plates by Fircx. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“With this manual of Zoophytes, and that upon Sea-weeds 
by the same author, the student can ramble along the sea- 
shores, and glean knowledge from every heap of tangled weed 
that lies in his pathway.”—Liverpool Standard. 

“Parents who sojourn for a few months at the sea-side 
will find him a safe and profitable companion for their 
ehildren. He will tell them not only to see, but to think, 
in the best acceptation of the term; and he is moreover a 
cheerful, and at times a merry teller of incidents belonging 
to his subject.” —Belfast Mercury. 


Popular British Conchology ; 


containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, 
¥.L.S. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“The name of Sowerby is a guarantee that a book on 
shells will be well written. Mr. G. B. Sowerby maintains 
the character of his father and grandfather as a naturalist, 
and has here produced a very instructive volume as an in- 
troduction to the study of shells. It will be seen by the 
title that this work is confined to British shells. It will be 
found a most convenient handbook at the sea-side, as all the 
more common shells are not only described, but illustrated.” 
—Atheneum. 

“The natural history of Mulluscous animals living about 
our own shores is rich in instructive facts; and in this 
little volume the various species, how they live and where 
they wander, are carefully described.”— Press. 

“An excellent little work, eminently popular and amusing, 
and full of information.” —Edinburgh Witness, 


Popular History of Mollusca ; 


Or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. By MARY 
ROBERTS. With Eighteen, Plates by Winc. 10s. 6d. 
coloured. 

“A handsome book, containing an interesting account of 
the formation of shells, and a popular history of the most 
remarkable shell-fish or land shell-animals. 1t will prove a 
nice book for the season, or for any time.”—Spectator, 

“The plates contain no fewer than ninety figures of shells, 
with their animal inhabitants, all of them well, and several 


admirably, executed, and that the text is written throughout , 


in a readable and even elegant style, with such digressions 
in poetry and prose as serve to relieve its scientific details, 
we think that we have said enough to justify the favourable 
opinion we have expressed.”—British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. 


Phycologia Britannica ; 


Or, the History of the British Seaweeds; containing 
Coloured Figures and descriptions of all the species of 
Alge inhabiting the shores of the British Islands. By 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.1.A,, Keeper 
of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany to the Dublin Society. The price o 
the work, complete, strongly bound in cloth, is as fol- 


lows :— 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo, arranged in order of 
eer ee a 12 6 
In 4 vols. royal 8vo, arranged systemati- 
cally according to the Synopsis............ £717 6 


*,* A few copies have been printed on large paper. 

“The ‘ History of British Seaweeds’ we can most faithfully 
recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its popular 
value; the professed botanist will find it a work of the 
highest character, whilst those who desire merely to know 
the names and history of the lovely plants which they 
gather on the sea-shore will find in it the faithful portraiture 
> — one of them.”—Annals and Magazine of Natural 

istory. 





Lovett Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


e g the Revolution; indeed, the minute information sup- 
plied in the volumes before us relating to subjects of a private and 
delicate nature, but which a crue) state necessity made public to 
a great extent,gives a domestic interest to the present work. 
The Memoirs of the Regency are written in the same clear, unpre- 
tending, calm, ard yet dignified style, which commanded our 
admiration for the Duke’s former work.”—SranDarp. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 
1 vol. royal 8vo. With Map and upwards of Fifty Illustrations, 
representing Sporting Adventures, subjects of Natural History, 
Devices fur Destroying Wild Animals, &c. 3vs. handsomely 
bound. A Secona Edition is now ready. 

Mr. An“ersson’s book may be read with as much pleasure as 
profit. The printers and engravers have done Mr. Andersson jus- 
tice ; and we think the reading public will go and do likewise.” 
—ATHENZUM. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty-five 
Years Governor of the House of Correction at Cold Bath 
Fields. 2 vols. 2ls. 

“Mr. Chesterton has had a sare experience of human frailty, 
and at the en| of a quarter of a century of command in the largest 
English prison, he believes in human virtue like a youthful poet. 
He has lived with the felon, the forger, the lorette, the vagabond, 
the murderer; has looked into the darkes’ sepulchres of the heart, 
without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angelleft. Such a testimony 
from such a quarter is full of noveliy as it is of interest. Asa 
curious bit of human history these volumes are remarkable. 
They are very real, very simple ; dramatic without exaggeration, 
philosophic without being dull. In dealing with a subject so 
peculiar as prison-life, Mr. Chesterton was wise in making his 
treatment personal and incidentait. General descriptious, how- 
ever accurate, interest only a few ; but stories of crime, anecdotes 
of criminals, may attract all readers.” —ATHENZUM. 


A SUMMER IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE ; including Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, 

the Aland Islands, Gothlaga,&c. By SELINA BUNBURY, 
Author of “Life in Sweden,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ To all who wish for a gay and varied panorama of northern 

life and scenery, and for a work full of informution and enter- 

i ywer d these volumes,as among the most lively 

and generally attractive travels that have latelyappeared.”—Swun. 


EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Scutari. By a LADY 
VOLUNTEER. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
“The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her 
devoted sisterhood will never be more effectively told than in the 
beautiful narrative contained in these volumes.”—Jonn Butt. 


The HOLY PLACES; A Narrative 


of TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND 
PALESTINE. By HANMER L.DUPUIS. With Notes on 
the Dispersed Canaanite ‘Tribes, by Joseph Dupuis, late 
British Vice-Consul in Tripoliand Tunis. 2 vols., with Illus- 


NEW NOVELS. 





THE 
EVELYN MARSTON. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Emirt1a Wynpuam,”’&c. 3 vols. 

“The author has made in‘ Evelyn Marston’ a considerable 
advance over her later fictions. She has chosen a new field for 
the eubject of her tale, and conceived her principal actors with her 
pristine skill, as well as executed them with her pristine finish.” 
SPECTATOR. 

“There is in ‘ Evelyn Marston’ such a loftiness of purpose, such 
a thorough heartiness of social and domestic feeling, and such an 
opposition to false and morbid sentiment, as entitle this work to 
rank among the best productions of the author.”’—Joun Butt. 

‘** Evelyn Marston’ is one of the better class of this writer's 
novels, It has less of the carelessness observable in them lately, 
while it displays the old skill in narrative and invention, in sug- 
gesting subjects for refiection, in the trestment of pathos, and in 
the sketching of unhackneyed charac'er.”"—ExaMINER, 

“ A story of touching interest.”—LireraRy GAZETTE. 


DIANA WYNYARD. By the 


Author of “ AticE WentwortH.” 3 vols. 


The SORROWS of GENTILITY. 


“A remarkably good novel, well written, amusing, sensible, 
and firm to its purpose.”—ExamMINER. 


VEILED HEARTS. By the 


Author of “‘ Tue Wire's Triazs.” 3 vols. 


“** Veiled Hearts’ will be widely read and immensely admired.” 
—Sonpar Times. 


Also, just ready in 2 vols. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the 


Author of “ Tue Discipxine or Lirz,” “ Crane Asser,” &c. 





LT 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: 
Figures and Descriptions 


OF THE 


SHELLS OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS ON THEIR 
SYNONYMS, AFFINITIES, AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF HABITATION. 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. & G.S. 
*,* Demy 4to. Published Monthly in Parts, each con. 
taining Eight Plates. Price 10s, 
[Part 156, just published, 


In Monographs: 
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The following Genus is in preparation :— 
AMPULLARIA- 


is i de- 
“This great work is intended to embrace a complete ¢ 
scription pa illustration of the shells of molluscous anime 
and so far as we have seen, it is not such as to dio The 
large expectations that have been formed respecting ! tions 8 
figures of the shells are all of full size: in the se 4 the 
careful analysis is given of the labours of — ach 
author has apparently spared no pains to — se ahs 
standard authority on the subject of which i I. 
Atheneum, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1856. 
REVIEWS. 


Sight-Seeing in Germany and the Tyrol in the 
‘Autumn of 1855. By Sir John Forbes, 
Author of ‘A Physician’s Holiday,’ &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

On Foot through Tyrol in the Summer of 
1855. By Walter White, Author of ‘A 
Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.’ 
Chapman and Hall. 

Turse volumes, which to some extent carry 
us over the same ground, are equally remark- 
able in different ways for solid practical infor- 
mation, clear descriptive details, and sound 
sense. There is no attempt at literary dis- 
play, the writers confining themselves, with 
excellent taste and discretion, to such matters 
of interest as are most likely to be valuable 
or amusing to their readers. 

Sir John Forbes’ tour embraces a wider 
and more diversified range of country than 
that of Mr. White. Dismissing the interven- 
ing ground, as being already familiar to the 
holiday excursionist, he starts from Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and proceeds through Cassel to 
Leipsic, from thence up to Berlin, and then 
retracing a part of his route he descends to 
Dresden, and passes into Saxon Switzerland. 
Prague, Vienna, and Pesth, the extreme 
eastern point of his journey, are next visited; 
thence to Salzburg and Innspruck, proceeding 
as far southward as Botzen and Stelvio. We 
next follow him toAugsburg, Nuremberg, and 
Baireuth, and hence by FrankfortandCoblentz, 
the route being varied by excursions to Miin- 
ghen, Worms, and Spires. A good map ac- 
companying the volume enables. ‘the reaéler 
to trace the course of the tour, which we have 
here only indicated by reference to its princi- 
pal stages. Sir John supplies a very useful 
piece of information at the close of his narra- 
tive. He says that this journey, which is in 
some places attended by more than the 
average expenditure of a continental trip, may 
be accomplished at an outlay of less than four- 
and-twenty shillings a day, or, with the ob- 
servance of a little economy, at twenty. It 
occupied nearly two months, so that the total 
cost may be easily calculated ; and Sir John 
has arranged his information respecting inns 
and conveyances so distinctly and systemati- 
cally, from day to day, that the tourist who 
takes this volume in his carpet-bag, will be at 
no loss to follow a track which embraces, in a 
short space of time, and at a very small ex- 
oat some of the most interesting scenes in 

pe. 

The character of Mr. White’s tour is im- 
wa in the title-page. He travelled with a 

mapsack on his shoulder, and walked a con- 
siderable part of the way. He, like Sir John, 

started from Aix-la-Chapelle, but took a 

different direction, ascending the Rhine to 

Mannheim, thence to Stuttgart and Con- 

stance, which he reached on the third day of 

his journey—one of those now ordinary ex- 

Ploits in travelling which would have excited 

the serious incredulity of our forefathers. 

a this historical spot we trace him 

‘nrough Bludenz to the great road of the 





ran and after a peep into Lombardy, on 
Onspruck. Arrived in this mountainous 


—_ he began to think of returning home, 
be Wwe find him again wending his way 
wards the Rhine, where he’ takes the rail- 
a at Strasbourg for Paris. In this glance 
uae te’s excursion, it must be under- 
that we have touched merely on the 





most prominent places. To track him from 
village to valley, and from pass to ravine, 
would confuse rather than enlighten the 
reader, since many of the localities visited lie 
off the high road, and are unrecorded in the 
maps. Mr. White, with a full sense of the 
special means at the command only of the 
pedestrian, frequently struck out of the 
beaten track, and, penetrating recesses as yet 
uninvaded by the steam-engine or the Eng- 
lish, explored some of the most exquisite 
scenery in the Tyrol, and, entering into the 
life of the people, saw the country under 
aspects seldom within the reach of the tourist 
by diligence or post-chaise. The distinctive 
value of the book consists in the picturesque 
snatches it gives us of remote and secluded 
places; and if we have any fault to find with 
the writer, it is that he dismisses his pictures 
too rapidly, and sometimes disappoints the 
expectation his adventures are calculated to 
excite. But, on the other hand, this brevity 
possesses an advantage which should not be 
overlooked ; it brings all the incidents of the 
journey into a convenient compass, and 
greatly increases the utility of the volume as 
an itinerary for future pilgrims. The journey 
appears to have occupied about a month, 
covering more than two thousand miles, up- 
wards of four hundred of which were traversed 
on foot. The cost of this expedition, “ in- 
cluding everything,” was less than fourteen 
pounds! Marvellous in these days are the 
facilities of travel ; and we may perceive from 
this very remarkable example how cheaply 
the most exhilarating of all pleasures can be 
purchased by a little well-directed energy and 
perseverance. 

Sir John Forbes’ volume fully justifies its 
title. Wherever he went he visited the 
“ Sights,” and has rendered a faithful and ex- 
tremely interesting account of them. The 
route is described with a fulness which could 
hardly have been anticipated under the cir- 
cumstances of a tour which afforded few op- 
portunities for lingering by the way. The 
character of the scenery, frequently even to 
its minutest details, is reflected with remark- 
able accuracy; and we may particularly in- 
stance the sketches on the Danube and in 
Saxon Switzerland, as excellent examples of 
the writer’s skill in the rapid delineation of 
grand and picturesque views. Here is a spe- 
cimen, selected for its brevity from a variety 
of similar passages, all equally distinguished 
by closeness and fidelity :— 

“Turning from the Uttewalde Grund, to the 
right hand, up a moderately steep ascent, between 
bare rocky walls and well-wooded slopes, the 
traveller soon reaches the lofty tableland of which 
the Bastei rock forms the abrupt termination, and 
from whose well-guarded edge he is suddenly pre- 
sented with one of the loveliest views in the 
district. Seen from the summit of a vertical rock, 
between 300 and 400 feet high, the prospect is 
extensive, and seems to comprise most of the 
elements which we are accustomed to consider as 
going to the composition of a landscape simply 
beautiful. Directly in front, the Lilienstein and 
Kénigstein, lying near to one another although on 
opposite sides of the stream, fill up the background 
with their bold yet elegant outlines; and on the 
wide amphitheatre at the base of the latter, woods 
and rocks, green meadows and yellow cornfields, 
cottages and cattle, are spread out in graceful 
combination ; while immediately below, the noble 
river spreads out on either hand, till the converg- 
ing hills cut it abruptly off from view.” 


Prague furnishes the following sketch, in- 
cluding a very striking piece of vital statis- 


tics :-— 





“Taken as a whole, Prag must be regarded asa 
very fine city. Much of the Altstadt possesses all 
the charming picturesqueness of former days— 
narrow and irregular streets, lofty houses of an 
excellent and extremely varied style of architecture, 
many highly ornamented, and frequently inter- 
mingled with public buildings of imposing magni- 
tude, and especially with ancient monasteries, 
convents, and churches. I missed, however, amid 
the ancient buildings, those quaint, peaked gables 
facing the streets, and those lofty and steep roofs 
with their rows of windows like eyes (ocellated 
roofs they might be called), which are to be seen 
in Halle and Leipzig, and still more plentifully in 
Augsburg and Niirnberg. 

‘‘One of the most curious portions of the old 
town is.the Jews’ quarter (Judenstadt or Josef- 
stadt), the narrow streets and courts of which seem 
literally to swarm with people ; and no wonder if 
it be true, as the Prag guide-book states, that 277 
houses contain 6442 inmates. According to the 
same authority, a single house has often from six 
to twelve proprietors, nay, sometimes twenty ; and 
even a single room is said to be inhabited by 
several families! The lanes and courts and open 
shops are filled with old clothes of every sort, and 
remind one of ourown Monmouth-street fifty years 
ago. The chief guardians and dispensers of the 
squalid merchandise are women, many of them 
very old, and some of the most forbidding, witch- 
like aspect. The men seemed making holiday in 
the opener crossings; or, at least, seemed busy 
about nothing except talk.”’ 

Making an excursion from Ischl to the 
Gosau Valley, the traveller finds a rich coun- 
try with houses scattered singly over it, or in 
groups of two or three, and with sufficient 
land attached to it to feed a cow in summer, 
and yield a sufficient supply of hay for its 
provision in winter. The Emperor is here 
the sole proprietor, and the rent, without 
taxes, of one of the houses in this happy 
valley is about 2s. 8d. per annum! A sab- 
bath tranquillity reigns over the place, and 
the orderly lives of the primitive inhabitants 
cannot be better exemplified than in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“In passing along the valley this morning 
(Sunday), about nine o'clock, I was struck with 
the appearance of the inhabitants, proceeding in 
small groups from almest every point of the 
compass towards the church, and all dressed in 
black ; the men in short black jackets, short black 
breeches, black hats, and white or gray stockings ; 
the women in extremely long black gowns fitting 
pretty closely to the person, with wide and flat- 
brimmed hats, like men’s hats, either white or 
black, those of the older women being generally of 
the latter colour, and made of felt, those of the 
girls and younger women being white and made 
of straw. They seemed all very neat and clean in 
their persons, their apparel having the look of 
holiday attire. 

‘*On inquiry as to the cause of this to me very 
novel peculiarity of dress, I found that it was 
the special badge of mourning of the people of this 
valley; and was now worn on account of the recent 
death of their pastor. I was given to understand 
that in any case the mourning dress (Trauerkleider) 
is only worn on Sundays, and the period of wear- 
ing it varies in different instances. For very near 
relatives it is worn for a whole year, and for the 
pastor half a year. Remarking on what appeared 
to me singular—viz., the uniform neatness and 
goodness of the dresses in a community so poor, I 
learnt that it is the universal custom for every 
family, on the occurrence of the first death in it, to 
provide its members with the requisite mourning 
habiliments, out of its own funds, or through the 
partial aid of friends and neighbours; and that 
these habiliments are religiously set apart for this 
special use during their owners’ lives, and trans- 
mitted as heir-looms to their children.” 


The Hintersee Lake, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, possesses claims upon the notice of 
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the traveller from its peculiar form, which 
resembles that of a gigantic cup :— 


“‘It is truly a mountain lake, as well from 
its position in the very centre of a chain of 
mountains, as from its own great elevation 
above the sea. It is of a roundish form and 
of small extent, being, in its widest part, 
scarcely half a mile across, Its water is the 
greenest I have anywhere seen, either on land 
or at sea. When lighted by the sun, as 
it was partly when I saw it, its colour becomes of 
a surprising brilliancy. As this lake was created, 
so it is still nourished by the Dachstein glacier, 
which is here seen directly above it, wreathing its 
folds around the base of the mountain pinnacles, 
and overhanging the precipitous cliff below. From 
this point the stream that feeds it is seen de- 
scending the face of the rock in the shape ofa nar- 
row white band, as bright and (from the distance) 
as silent as if it were a prolongation of the snowy 
mass above.” 


These milk-white streams, descending from 
the glaciers on the face of the naked cliffs, 
constitute one of the beautiful singularities of 
this region. Sir John Forbes found that the 
water of these streams was not at all cold; 
and he supposes that, being of slender volume, 
they acquire warmth from the sunbeams in 
their long course upon the cliffs. 

At Hallein, in the Salzburg district, Sir 
John visited the salt mines, and confesses that 
he was disappointed. With the exception of 
a single open reservoir, containing a solution 
of salt, the visitor sees nothing but the gal- 
leries in the mountain. These galleries, how- 
ever, are worth a description :— 

“Tn the first place, let it be understood that 
the interior of the mountain, from top to bottom, is 
divided intoa series of flats or floors, lying one above 
another, like the different stories of a house—each 
flat consisting of or containing a certain number 
of horizontal galleries (schiachte), driven through 
the rock in different directions. Each floor, or 
series of galleries, communicates with that below 
or above it, by means of one shaft at least, and 
with the exterior of the mountain by an open adit. 
The solid vertical interspace between the different 
ranges: of galleries varies from one hundred 
to upwards of three hundred feet. The gal- 
leries are about four feet wide, and six feet 
high, and are very dry and clean. The bottom of 
each gallery is planked in the centre; and at one 
or both sides of the narrow pathway the pipes for 
the water and brine are placed. The walis and 
roofs are, for the most part, bare, but in some 
places supported by planks. 

“Tn passing along the galleries, the salt is seen 
here and there constituting an integral portion of 
the rock, but bearing an extremely small propor- 
tion to the stony part.” 


The chief excitement lies in the adventure 
itself. At the entrance the visitor is provided 
with a complete suit of new clothes, a cap, a 
jacket and trowsers of white linen, a leathern 
apron, and a leathern glove for the right hand. 
Thus apparelled he makes the descent :— 

“The leathern apron being carefully adjusted 
behind, and the right hand armed with its leathern 
glove, the parties seat themselves on the polished 
tramroad, with their legs and feet dangling over 
its outer sides; the guide having the place of 
honour in front, then gives the word to grasp the 
rope firmly but lightly, and he and his followers 
immediately set off on their rapid slide, without 
stop or stay, till the bottom is reached:— 

* The cord glides swiftly through his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands,’ 

‘The process is rather startling at first, as it is 
not easy to be quite free from apprehension in a 
predicament so novel and seemingly hazardous, 
and more particularly as the guide’s farthing 
candle scarcely mitigates the darkness, and, in- 
deed, sometimes goes quite out. Once accom- 


plished, however, the feat is found to be both 
easy and safe, and is willingly undertaken on 
the next occasion.” 

Here is a bit of costume from the Tyrol— 
a novelty in hats, which may furnish a hint 
for the next spectacle at the Princess’s :— 


“Tt was at Ried, I think, where I first remarked 
a new variety of the Tyrolese women’s hat. The 
best-known form of this hat,—for instance, that 
which we see usually represented on our stage,— 
the steeple-crowned man’s hat, but more steeply 
than the man’s, with a wide and flat brim—prevails 
over the whole of the northern and eastern parts of 
the Tyrol. It was, I think, at Brixen, or at the 
first town beyond it, that I noticed a variety of 
this, or rather a new form. This was precisely of 
the shape of our ordinary straw beehives, without 
any brim, but still swelling out at the base to some 
distance beyond the head, and terminating upwards, 
not by a straight but a curvilinear outline, exactly 
like our beehives, and not very unlike our Guards- 
men’s bearskins. They are composed of some soft 
woolly fabric, not of felt, and look extremely top- 
heavy. The variety I noticed first in the valley of 
the Inn, and subsequently in the Vorarlberg, 
instead of rising into the pyramidal shape, more 
affects that of the turban, spreading out at the base 
wide from the head, but truncated upwards in a 
rounded flat surface.” 


It is with great regret Sir John adds that 
the wearers of this strange head-gear are not 
as good-looking as could be desired. He 
considers the Tyrolese women inferior in 
beauty to the Bohemians and Austrians ; but 
he limits his criticism to the villages and fields. 
We apprehend it might be extended to the 
towns without much risk of injustice. 

In Bavaria he was much struck by the taste 
everywhere developed in the cultivation of 
the fine arts. This noble tendency, however, 
which he ascribes to the influence of the abdi- 
cated king, seems at present to languish for 
want of encouragement. 

Of all the German towns through which his 
route lay, Sir John was most impressed by 
the distinctive architecture of Nuremberg. 
We cannot quote the whole of his description, 
but its special features are indicated in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘‘ Generally speaking the houses are very lofty ; 
varying from four or five stories, to six, seven, or 
even eight stories in some of the gabel-fronts, as 
indicated by their ranges of windows. These gabel- 
fronts are very common ; indeed, in some streets, 
almost as common as the side-fronts. But, how- 
ever directed, the front elevations of the houses are 
almost always fine, oftentimes very beautiful and 
impressive, and, surely, not the less so, that you 
can hardly find two elevations alike. The great 
variety of their forms is indeed most extraordinary, 
and yet they may almost all be said to be either 
beautiful or picturesque ; none can be called posi- 
tively ugly. What a happy contrast does this form 
with the houses of more modern cities, as Berlin, 
Munich, London, and how much more interesting! 

‘The great size and height of the gabel-fronts, 
and the immense number of windows, in ranges of 
gradually decreasing width, one above another, are 
in themselves not a little striking; and when with 
these are combined, as is often the case, one or 
more vertical ranges of highly-decorated oriel win- 
dows or Belvideres, and other forms of ornamenta- 
tion on the sides and summit of the gabels, the 
effect is still further enhanced. Perhaps, however, 
though less grand, the elevations of many of the 
houses fronting the street in the usual manner are 
yet more beautiful than the gabel-fronts. This is 
particularly the case when the elevations ccntain, 
along with the ornamental Belvideres in front, 
ornamental turrets rising over the eaves of the 
roofs, and either uniting with the Belvideres below 
or standing distinct.” 


Turnine to Mr. White’s volume, we open 








interior which illustrates the pedestrian’; 
method of travelling. We are here within 
three hours of Bludlenz, in a village shut y 
in grim cliffs, with a furious stream dashing 
through, and a stunning noise of saw-mills and 
corn-grinding in our ears. Night has set in, 
the thunder is growling in the mountains, and 
the pedestrian has to find a lodging :— 


“ At the first public-house I entered, a woman 
came forward. ‘I can’t receive you,’ she said ; ‘m 
mother is ill.’ At the next sign, a few ards 
farther, a man met me with, ‘ You can’t stay here: 
my daughter is dying.’ A singular coincidence it 
seemed to me ; but I was not sorry, for an unbear. 
able smell pervaded both houses. Fortune favoured 
me the third time at the Lion, where a portly, 
good-humoured hostess made me thoroughly wel- 
come. While I ate my supper, some half-dozen men 
who sat smoking and drinking at the other end of 
the table, showed they were true Vorarlbergers by 
their inquisitiveness, and we chatted as I finished 
my Schopf of Hungarian wine—a very agreeable 
vintage, by the way, not thin and sour, as so much 
of the red wine is on the Continent. On hearing 
that Icame from London, an ejaculation of sur- 
prise burst from the party: ‘London! that isa 
wonderful city!’ And when I told them how 
much bread was eaten, and how much beer drunk 
in the great city every day, and that it contained 
more inhabitants than the whole kingdom of 
Denmark, they lifted up theirhands in amazement; 
and oneanswered shrewdly enough, “That cannot be 
a city, it is a province of houses.’ The war, too, 
was an interesting topic: that was something like 
fighting, at Inkermann; but Russia was too 
mighty to be beaten; and now that the English 
Field-Marshal was dead, Sebastopol would not be 
taken. ‘Ja, powerfulis Russia!’ was the burden 
of their talk. 

“‘ Presently other guests came in, who appeared 
by their dress and manners to be the chief person- 
ages of the village—among them two priests—and 
all sat down to their evening measure of wine, and 
cigar or pipe. One of the priests had just left the 
death-bed of a young woman— the innkeepers 
daughter above-mentioned ; and there was some 
thing solemn in the tones of his gruff voice as he 
spoke, after a preliminary sip, ‘In my life long 
I have never witnessed so terrible a scene as her 
last hour,’ 

“Then a small tallow candle was lighted, and 
placed on each table; and the hostess bringing the 
‘ Travellers’ book,’ I duly entered my name, age, 
birthplace, where from and whither going, and the 
‘Zweck,’ or object of travel, under which latter 
head I wrote ‘pleasure.’ The worthy dame 
watched me attentively while I wrote, carried the 
book off with a grunt of satisfaction, and seizing 
her hammer, knocked off lumps from the enormous 
sugar-loaf that lay on a side table, to fill the little 
basins for the coffee-drinkers. Half an hour later 
a tall, moustachioed gendarme came in, and 
beckoning her into a dusty corner, spoke for some 
time in a low, apparently earnest tone, looking 
ever and anon at me, as I could see by the gleam 
reflected from his eyes. She answered and he 
retorted; but at length he went away, and as soon 
as he was out of hearing she told me, laughing 
heartily, he had blamed her for not having required 
more particulars of myself than I had set down m 
the book. Who was to know whether I had 
written the truth? “Twas easy to say anything. 
What did 1 want in that out-of-the way village’ 
and other of the like remarks. ‘But,’ she con 
cluded, ‘I gave him an answer that sent him off. 
Those fellows are always suspicious.’ ” 


Climbing the dark pass of the Stelvio to the 
village of Trafoi, the “ world’s end” of the 
Tyrolese, Mr. White saw an apparition, In 4 
black hat, leaning over a fence, with its ban 
in its pockets. Saluting it as he passed, the 
apparition made no response, and he imme 
diately set it down for an Englishman. 48 





at once in the Vorarlberg, where we find an 


the event proved, he was right in his conjec- 
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jure, This lonely village lies in a hollow, en- 
dosed by horrid cliffs and sombre forests :— 


“The inn itself is on the edge of the road, over- 
Jooking all the other houses, its broad eaves pro- 
‘ecting far enough to shelter a waggon ; and oppo- 
site the door a copious fountain leaps from the rock 
into a capacious trough where horses drink, men 
wasb, and the cook cleanses her pans. As I walked 
about after supper, while the sky darkened with 
douds and the wind blew chill, a feeling of being 
indeed at the world’s end crept over me, and I 
eould easily believe that many had turned back 
from hence when a ragged and rarely-trodden foot- 

was the only thoroughfare. Here, five thou- 
sand feet above the sea, conventionalities lose their 
force and give place to sociability.” 


. The last remark applies to everybody, ex- 

t the apparition in the black hat. Pre- 
sently heavy rain began to fall, and the moun- 
tain cataracts to tumble about the house; and 
as it was now night everybody gathered into 
the travellers’ room, except the black hat. 
Following its true instincts, it had shut itself 
up somewhere in a room apart. There was 
no longer any doubt of its country. 

For an Italian picture nothing can be more 
characteristic than the next extract. Itisa 
scene close to the upper end of the Val Sole, 
the most picturesque in the Italian Tyrol :— 


“High above your head, in places that seem 
inaccessible, lie the peeled fir-stems, glistening in 
the sun, ready for the shoot. A few yards farther, 
and in a ravine on the left you see a great heap of 
stems, that have been shot down the rocky bed of 
the cascade, thrown together in apparently inex- 
tricable confusion ; some broken in two, and all 
with their ends bruised and splintered. Then 
gangs of men at work, deep down in the glen on 
the right, quarrying the face of a cliff, sawing tim- 
ber, carrying stones on barrows, throwing refuse 
into the chasms: they are making a broad’ new 
toad, which is to cross the Tonale and join the one 
we left on the opposite side ; and two years hence, 
tourists and travellers will be able to ride over 
without fatigue in their carriages. But the old 
track will always command the finest views, and 
be the shortest for one on foot. More and more 
the valley opens : acharming prospect of chateaux, 
churches, and villages, and fruitful slopes of vines. 
Asin the Montavonerthal, the men are obliged to 
swarm off every year in search of subsistence. 
Lizards glide across the path and flit about on the 
banks, and you begin to feel a sensible increase of 
temperature.” 

_A picture of a different kind is presented 
inthe Saltaus, a solitary building in a stony 
solitude, combining the double functions of 
house and auberge. It is dark when the 
pedestrian reaches this mountain haven :— 


“Tn one corner of the large room a numerous 
party of the farm-labourers, male and female, sat 
round a table eating their supper, all, as usual, 
feeding from one dish. A thin candle in the centre 
threw its light upon the heads all bending towards 
the dish, and a little way into the surrounding 
gloom ; and as one and another made a plunge 


. With his fork and brought it back to his mouth, 


and the jaws moved briskly with snatches of con- 
versation and a half-choked laugh between, a pic- 
ture was produced which I should have liked to 
bring away in a more tangible form than mental 
erreotype. The effects of light and shade— 
a sunburnt visage in strong relief, there a 
haasie’s face in deep obscure, a gleam of light 
twinkling now and then from her eyes—would have 
hted an artist. Supper over, they all rose 

y, and approaching the crucifix in my 
Comer, recited a brief prayer, made the sign of the 
cross, and betook themselves forthwith to bed. 
While they prayed, I laid down my knife and fork 
put on a reverent look, as much out of respect 

for their feelings as for the name of Englishman.” 


Pursuing our journey from the Saltaus, we 





arrive, in a few hours, at the birth-place of 
Hofer :— 

‘*A short distance beyond St. Martin, a pretty 
village that dazzled me with whitewash, I came to 
a wooden house on the right, which bears on its 
front a large emblazoned coat-of-arms, with the 
sign of the Crown (Krone). A projecting gallery 
forms at once a portico and outlet to each floor, 
from whence you may look down on the shed 
which, decorated by targets and overshadowed by 
trees, stands between the house and the river. You 
hear the rustling of leaves, the plash of a fountain, 
and the swift roar of the stream. That house was 
the birthplace of Hofer. 

“T went in, looked about, saw no one; walked 
from room to room, up-stairs and down, scrupulous 
cleanliness everywhere apparent, but no inmates. 
I called—no answer. I shouted—no answer. I 
raised a cry of ‘ Fire!’ whereupon a woman came 
running in from the garden, with an apology, and 
offers of service. The Passeyr, if mischievous, 
yields excellent trout ; the bouillt was ready ; the 
salad was grown, and could be washed in an in- 
stant at the fountain; so I dined right royally 
on the upper gallery, the sunshiny landscape before 
my eyes, and in my ears the music of the breeze 
among the branches.” 

The family of the hero have all passed 
away; but his memory is held sacred in the 
Tyrol—particularly in this place :— 

‘There are relics here, too. Those targets, 
hanging in the shed, were his. From the nume- 
rous bullet-holes near the centre, you may infer 
what chance a Frenchman had at a hundred yards 
from his rifle. You may read his name and that 
of his wife in the blazonry of the sign : ANDRE VON 
Horer unD ANNA von Horer, geb. LADURNER. 
His corpse was ennobled while it lay in the grave 
at Mantua, in 1818: hence the prefix von. You 
see the chamber and bed in which he slept; on the 
wall hangs a crayon portrait of his comely daugh- 
ter, and one of his last letters, written in a homely 
but firm hand. There are an old press, in which 
his clothes were kept, his green coat, and other 
garments, his girdle, and hat, bearing the words, 
Ober-commandant von Tirol. 

‘* Hofer’s wife died in 1836; two of his three 
daughters were married in Passeyr: all are now 
dead. His son, Johann von Hofer, who had little 
of the father about him besides the name, and his 
grandson, were taken care of by the Court at Vi- 
enna; and some of the family connexions were 
provided for by being put in charge, as already 
mentioned, of Schloss Tyrol. 

‘*A certain spot on the bastion of Mantua has 
become sacred for the Tyrolese ; and to them this 
house is a shrine : thousands from all lands have 
visited it since Hofer’s death. The fountain at 
which he drank still plays; the river still runs, tell- 
ing of his fame ; and, as of old, the snowy-crested 
mountains look down on his dwelling-place.” 

One word more before we dismiss these 
pleasant journals. Tourists who contemplate 
publication, would do well to imitate the ex- 
cellent examples of Sir John Forbes and Mr. 
White, by jotting down their actual expe- 
riences, and avoiding literary affectations of 
all kinds. A book of travels should contain 
the facts gathered by the traveller himself; 
everything else, except where illustrative de- 
tails from other sources may be introduced 
with obvious advantage, is de trop. It is at 
best mere book-making to import into such 
narratives heavy historical details or specula- 
tive discussions, already exhausted in more 
elaborate works, and wholly out of place in 
journals which profess to be based upon per- 
sonal observation. ‘ 

But we must break off, or we shall incon- 
tinently overrun our limits, which we have 
already transgressed. Mr. White’s volume 
abounds in pictures and adventures, and is one 
of the liveliest and most attractive books ofits 
class that has appeared for many a season. 








The Natural History of Ireland. Vol. IV. 
Mammalia, Reptiles, and Fishes ; also In- 
vertebrata. By the late William Thomp- 
son, Esq. H. G. Bohn. 

More than four years having elapsed since 

the death of the well-known naturalist of 

Belfast, William Thompson, who was known 

to have left an ample store of manuscripts for 

the completion of his Natural History of 

Ireland, it is with much pleasure we wel- 

come the eo of this carefully edited 

volume. The preceding volumes treat only 
of Birds, ornithology having been Mr. 

Thompson’s chief pursuit ; but his faculty for 

observation was also vigorously employed on 

other departments of the animal kingdom, 
and his notes on the mammalia, reptiles, 
fishes, mollusca, crustacea, and other inverte- 
brate forms of his native island, have been 
found, after a diligent winnowing, sufficient 
for a volume of five hundred pages. Of the 
two scientific executors to whose care Mr. 

Thompson confided his papers, Mr. Robert 

Patterson and Mr. Garrett, only the former 

has survived to arrange them for publication, 

and he has prefixed to them a memoir of the 
deceased author, which forms a pleasing 
memorial of this patriotic naturalist’s career. 

Mr. Thompson was thé son of a Belfast 

linen merchant, and served an apprenticeship 
himself to the trade. In the same counting- 
house he had associates who also imbibed a 
taste for sporting, collecting, and stuffing, from 
that dear old book, ‘ Bewick’s British Birds,’ 
and from one in particular, Mr. W. Sinclaire, 
settled in Hoboken, New Jersey, Mr. Patter- 
son has gathered some interesting reminis- 
cences :— 


‘* At the time above alluded to I had commenced 
forming a collection of stuffed birds, and an old 
edition of ‘ Bewick’s British Birds,’ which was lent 
me by Dr. Drummond, was at the time in my 
office drawer, and at all leisure moments in con- 
stant use both for study and reference ; it was 
therefore a very natural consequence that W. T., 
who was my sporting companion, should take some 
interest in the pursuit he saw me attending to 
with considerable ardour, and when the spoils of 
the day were brought home he began to be in- 
terested in identifying the species acquired ; and 
the above volume of Bewick, with its beaxtiful and 
characteristic illustrations, gradually brought 
about in my friend a taste for birds, so that he 
then purchased a more recent edition of the work 
in two volumes, which thenceforth became our 
only work of reference. * > * 

“Our various sporting and ornithological pursuits 
went on for several years, up to the summer of 
1826, when my friend made a tour upon the Con- 
tinent ; he was at that time so conversant with the 
birds of his own country that he made notes in re- 
gard to various species met with abroad, some of 
which are adverted to in his work on the ‘ Birds 
of Ireland.’ 

‘*He and I were in the constant interchange of 
thought in regard to ornithological observations, 
and he was always most particular in noting down 
at the time anything new that I might have ob- 
served in our favourite branch of Natural History; 
and the frequent allusions to the ‘ Falls’ in his 
works, always recal something to my mind pro- 
bably long forgotten. Many a pleasant ramble he 
and I have had together; one of our favourite 
excursions was to Colin Glen, entering at the foot 
and ascending to the top of the glen ; every foot of 
the way would be subjected to his indefatigable 
research ; the heaps of fallen leaves would be our 
‘diggings,’ and were as carefully searched for land 
shells, as ever were the golden lands of Australia 
or California for that treasure, the love of which 
‘is the root of all evil.’ The trees and rocks 
afforded lichens, the sandstone its fossils, while 
overhead among the foliage not a bird could open 
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its mouth, without note of observation on our 
parts. Sometimes the top of Colin, and at others 
that of Devis, would be our aim; if in.summer, 
the golden sunsets as seen from the latter, when 
the orb of day would slowly descend beyond the 
waters of Lough Neagh, were to my friend inex- 
pressibly charming; he saw nature with a painter's 
eye and a poet’s soul, and the apt quotations from 
our best poets, which were always so ready, would 
be given with great expression.” 

At the age of twenty-one Mr. Thompson 
made.a tour of four months on the Continent, 
which proved of great service to him in after 
life. His natural love of poetry and the 
arts was gratified at every step. 

When, in 1841, he traversed the same route 
on his return home from a tour in the East, 
with the late Edward Forbes and Captain 
Graves, he thus noted the encroachments of 
time and trade upon the scenery of the Rhine, 
where the banks in the vicinity of ruined 
eastles had been cleared of their wild timber 
for the formal vineyards :— 


‘* Fifteen years had passed since his former visit to 
the continent, and had brought with them the 
ordinary amount of change. On a part of the 
ronte traversed in either going or returning, steam 
had been at work, and old mudes of conveyance 
had been superseded. Some of the scenery had 
been modified in its character ; ‘formal’ vineyards 
had replaced on the banks of the Rhine much of 
its natural planting ; and wood had been cleared 
away even in the proximity of the ruined castles. 
‘Thus,’ he remarks, ‘are they divested for the 
sake of gain of their richest charm. Were Byron 
now to write of them he could not say with truth, 
‘Where ruin greenly dwells,’ though when I was 
last here, the expression was strictly applicable.’ 
Changes had in some cases taken place in the con- 
dition or in the habits and customs of a community. 
Thus, in Venice, asthejournal informs us, ‘The gon- 
dolas are greatly changed for the worse since 1826, 
the fine steel front being now only seen on old 
ones; the modern are simply bound with polished 
steel for a protection, and instead of the canopy 
overhead, a common awning is used, which in 
some is plain canvas, in others blue and white 
striped, and afew more tasteful, all as in British 
boats. In connexion with the fast disappearing 
gondolas, I could not but think of the changes in 
Greece and Turkey. Pictorially, it is a pity that 
it is becoming a more matter-of-fact world every 
day, though it is well that the human race is be- 
coming daily more and more one great family. 
In the evening I saw a few gondolas, each rowed 
by two livery servants (@ 7 Anglais). I could not 
hear any songs of gondoliers this time, though in 
1826 they were occasionally to be heard.” 


The tourist’s journal on this occasion, 
when his taste was more matured, contains 
many passages which, at the distance of 
center fifteen years, are still of pleasant 
interest :— 


“€ Valence to Avignon, April 9th, 1841.— ‘ Never 
did I see the almond in flower look'so beautiful as 
to-day, when several large trees in full Bloom were 
in their graceful beauty backed by dark-hued 
rocks.’ ‘Finally, to contrast the scenery of the 
Rhine and the Rhone, in vine-covered hills they 
are alike—the rivers are much on a par—the Rhine 
rather the grander—the Rhone more varied by the 
hills coming forward and again. receding or folding 
in the most romantic manner back and forward. 
No verdure from grass or pasture is to be seen on 
the Rhone banks, the more southern character of 
the vegetation being from ferns springing from a 
sterile soil. The Rhine has its numerous castles, 
but against these are the snow-clad mountains seen 
from the Rhone.’ 

“ May 5th.—‘ The setting of the sun, as we lay 
off Syra, was very grand, so many hues as the land 
displayed I never before witnessed. The island on 
which he sank was empurpled ; another displayed 
the ordinary distant blue ; those in the west were 








tinged with lilac. Immediately in the foreground 
some little islets looked richly green, and one 
strongly displayed its grey sterile rocky barrenness. 
After sunset for some time the hues of earth and 
sky were still more varied. Syra, which was pur- 
ple a short time before, assumed a dark rich oil- 
green, and strongly cut, whilst the water at its base 
was no less strongly marked.’ 

“* Syra, May 9th.—‘Dined with Mr. Wilkinson, 
the British Consul. From the balcony of his 
drawing-room is the finest and most beautiful view 
T have ever seen from a house situated in a town. 
It is placed at a great height above the sea, and 
commands a view over several of the islands, some 
of them at a considerable distance. The sea is 
beautifully clear beneath, and several species of fish 
are seen feeding and gambolling about. The hues 
of the sea-weed, too, are extremely pleasing to the 
eye, the rich green of the Viva so much exceeding 
that of any plants seen here on land. Just below 
the balcony fishermen were engaged last night, with 
torches of pine, spearing the fish that were exposed 
to view. Here the water is shallow, and the 
fishermen waded ; whilst further out the sepia or 
cuttle-fish hunters were engaged, and with a bril- 
liant light placed on a gridiron-like article, placed 
at the bow of the boat, looked most picturesque.’ 

‘* May 12th.—‘ At half-past five o’clock we left 
Smyrna in the Sesostris French steam packet for 
Constantinople. The ‘jable’ of green waves up 
to the quay was precisely as I have seen them re- 
presented in some of Claude's paintings, and I 
think in some of Canaletti’s fine Venetian views.’ 

“* Delos, June 2nd.—‘ Never was I so struck 
with the appearance of utter desolation as at Delos. 
At Rome, Athens, &c. the ruins connect the past 
with the present and tell the tale of many centuries, 
but here all is past—there is no present—not a 
human being claims the island as his home, though 
still before us are the columns of one of the seven 
wonders of the world, and well might the temple of 
Apollo (judging from its ruins) so be called.’ 

“ Venice, July 2nd.—‘ Went to Church [Santa 
Maria de Fraria], containing Canova’s tomb, the 
grandest monument I have ever beheld: design 
and execution are alike most admirable. Opposite 
to it in the church is the tomb of Titian, with his 
simple surname inscribed on one of the ordinary 
floor flags of the building. How strange this 
seems! The galleries of Venice teem with his 
sublime paintings, many of them in colours 
rich and glowing, as they had just passed 
from the hands of their great artificer. We 
are enraptured with them, and pacing over the 
floor of a neighbouring church, start back with 
affright on lifting our foot from a common flag, to 
find that it rested upon and covered the name of 
Titian, who sleeps beneath it. In Venice, how- 
ever, should Titian rest. In many respects is it of 
high importance that the mortal remains of the 
workman should thus as it were go hand in hand 
with his noblest work. Thus are the mortality and 
immortality of earth a striking lesson !’ 

‘« «The first mournful reflections over on visit- 
ing such a tomb, do we not feel the bodily and 
intellectual pulse beat quicker, and urge us 
on to the best. work of which we feel ourselves 
capable, before we are hidden beneath the flag- 
stone.’ 

* Aldstatten, July 11th.—-‘The mountain rises 
steeply from the town, and before proceeding very 
far, a most grand and extensive prospect. was pre- 
sented. In the immediate foreground on the slop- 
ing mountain-side all was of the loveliest Swiss 
character. Most picturesque cottages with their 
pretty little gardens and numerous bees’-caps 
placed against the houses. Against one cottage I 
reckoned fifty of these, of ordinary size. Each 
abode with its appliances seemed a little paradise ; 
everything, too, being in that order which be- 
tokened in their owners, what above all things 
most delights me, a heart at ease. Such a sight 
strikes upon the inmost chord of a passing stran- 
ger’s heart, see it in what part of this world he 
may.’ 

Append, July 12th.—‘The eastern side of the 
mountain-chain which separates the canton of St. 
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Gallen from Appenzel is a grain, fruit, and yepe. 
table country. On the western side, where it's] 
into a great table-land, very many square miles in 
extent, it is meadow or pasture, unbroken by a 
single patch of grain, vegetables, or fruit,” }j 
seemed to mea practical illustration of what should 
be done the whole world over, the energies of ey 
country being applied to whatever it could do best, 
and its surplus production exchanged with its 
neighbours.’ ” 


We have not quoted from the body of the 
work, because much of the matter is of the 
usual technical character familar to natu. 
ralists, and is invaluable for reference. We 
have desired rather to show that Mr. Thomp- 
son was not merely a dry recorder of the 
peculiarities of living animals, but was also 
impressed with a love of art and poetry, 
the concomitants of a refined taste, which 
rendered him at all times a genial and de. 
lightful companion. 








Grace and Remembrance. Poems. By G. 
Gerard. Bosworth and Harrison. 
Tus little volume invites notice chiefly be. 
cause it contains a series of short poems, 
forming a tribute to the memory of Shak. 
speare. The words of the title, ‘Grace 
and Remembrance,’ are taken from The 
Winter's Tale. Loyalty and Love, with de. 
vout veneration for the poet, appear through. 
out; but those pieces are most noticeable 
which relate to his personal history and cha- 
racter. The dim mystery that envelopes his 
life forms the subject of the first poem—a 
mystery pers penetrated enough to increase 
our love without lessening our admiration :— 


“ For in a region vague and charm’d 
Thy wondrous presence mov'd unknown; 
The curious world for once disarm’d 
Has left thy hidden life alone. 


“ And well it is: for of that life 
We would not if we might know more: 
The record of thy cares and strife 
To us would seem forbidden lore. 


“ No thought of years is link’d with thee, 
But ever in a vig’rous prime, 
We see thy ripe maturity 
Defying all the shocks of time. 


“ And sometimes in such pleasing dreams 
As fancy shapes in idle days, 
A flitting vision bursts and gleams 
One moment on our dazzled gaze. 


“ We see—yet half-concealed in shades 
The dawning of a human face, 
And ere the misty outline fades 
Some features can the heart embrace ;— 


“ An eye whose wondrous radiance shone 
Observant through the deeds of men, 
Then pierced where fancy’s aery zone 
Conceals its worlds from vulgar ken ;— 


“ A brow upon whose ample space 
Sweet thoughts and gentle walk’d at will, 
Where clearest judgment held her place, 
Yet link’d with loving mercy still;— 
* A lip whose even lines confessed 
The calm decision of the soul, 
Now curl’d by fancies unexpressed, 
And yielding now to mirth’s control :— 


* All these and more our eyes behold 
When precious hours with thee we spend, 
Till by long converse waxing bold, 
We dare to claim thee as a friend. 


“Then rest thee in thy lofty height, 
O spirit! dimly seen but dear,— 
We need not any proof of sight, 
Who yet thy wondrous voice may hear.” 


On the death of Hamnet, the only son of 
Shakspeare, who was buried August il, 1596, 
there is a touching poem, the opening and 
concluding portions of which we quote :— 

“ And thou hast mourn’d !— 
O touching, tender thought, to bind 
Us closer to the master mind! 
Can it be true that sorrow dawn’d 
On thee in any wise? 
Can it be true those “—- eyes 
Which seem’d to pierce through distant space, 
And worlds of fancy to embrace 
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As in a moment’s glance, 
Once rested with a strange surprise 
Upon a death-seal’d face ? 
Did the low ery of anguish break 
From thy rent heart, for his dear sake 
Who lay in silent trance ? 
And didst thou clasp in speechless pain 
The slumberer calm and cold, 
And look through sorrow’s blinding rain 
Upon a hand thou ne’er again 
In life shouldst hold ? P 
* 
“ And haply when thy hand portray’d 
With cunning art 
A mother’s heart, 
In her extremity of pain, 
A deeper sorrow was betray’d, 
A dearer grief made plain. 


“ And thou hast rendered tribute meet 
To his dear name,— 
No child we greet 
Whom thy rich fancy lov’d to frame, 
But it is doom’d to early death. 
All pass before us, sweet as breath 
Of flower-clad May, 
Then fade away, 
And with thy darling sleep in clay. 


“§o hast thou mourn’d! Enough we know 
From one memorial brief, 
For who shall dare to sound thy woe, 
When even spirits base and low 
Can hold thy dust in awe,— 
Since none who saw 
That ‘noble vessel full of grief,’ 
Have dared to paint thy sufferings high, 
Or to reveal 
What thou didst feel 
In thine o’ermastering agony.” 


In Constance in King John, the grief of a 
mother is portrayed ; and of the allusion to 
the early death of beloved children, there are 
instances in Mamillius, the two Princes of 
York, Macduff’s boy, and Prince Arthur. 
The following lines are sweet, though only an 
expansion of Milton’s well-known words :— 

“Thy notes fall from thee like the nightingale’s, 

When sitting half-unseen 
Within her Teaf screen, 
To the hush’d night she breathes her amorous tales. 


“She needs no rudiments of art to teach 
Her wild impassioned lay ; 
The notes that ravished May 
With thrilling music are her native speech. 


“So when thy soul would breathe its glowing thought 
Transmuted into song, 
Thy passion flows along 
In gushing waves of melody untaught.” 


_ The poems, it will be seen, are very various 
metre. Two more we give, tempted by the 
interest of the subject :— 


“Nature is gentle in her wildest mood, 
And on her sternest features wears a grace, 
In rock-bound glen and mountain solitude 
The creeping ivy and the rose embrace; 
While from the startling summit of a crag 
Whose height o’erleaps the torrent’s sullen roar, 
Some fairy blossom waves her pendant flag, 
And moss and lichen spread their bounteous store. 
So thou hast ever blended gentle thought, 
And softer passions with sublimest themes, 
And thy luxuriant fancies twine and sport 
About the wild creations of thy dreams; 
Nor hast thou left onc drear and rugged place 
Unclothed with beauty, unadorned with grace.” 


“And has our age decay’d in worth, 
Or Time grown charier of his gifts, 
That still the tide of progress drifts 
Across the nations of the earth, 


“Yet from its wave ascending higher, 
No Shakspeare greets the world again, 
To grasp the thousand thoughts of men 
And clothe them in a garb of fire ? 


“0, mighty Bard and mightier Sage! 
> age! 
Thy words are fresh as in their prime, 
They were not narrowed to a time, 
Nor bounded by a single age. 


“ And yet the time was worthy thee, 
An era seal’d with martyrs’ blood, 
An age whose ripening strength withstood 
The specious claims of sophistry. 
When darkest storms had blown away, 
And fairer skies appear’d again, 
le blossoms nurtured by the rain 
Sprang up and hail’d the genial day, 
6 
“In such an hour was drawn the prize; 
And well may Time have niggard grown, 
Since in a single gift was thrown 
The capital of centuries !” 

















The Holy Places ; a Narrative of Two Years’ 
Residence in Jerusalem and Palestine. 
By Hanmer L. Dupuis. With Notes on 
the Dispersed Canaanite Tribes. By 
Joseph Dupuis, M.R.A.S. 2 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

AttHoveH the researches of Mr. Joseph 

Dupuis on the dispersed tribes of Canaan ap- 

Fe only as supplementary, and are indicated 

y a secondary title, they form the most no- 

ticeable and valuable portion of this work. 
The writer was for many years employed in 
consular duties in Tripoli and Tunis, and had 
opportunities for studying the history and 
character of the northern tribes of Africa. 
Without entering into any of the details of 
his philological and historical studies, we may 
state that Mr. Dupuis gives good grounds for 
tracing the original settlement of various 
regions of Africa to the people of Canaan, 
who were forcibly expelled on the occupation 
of their country by the Israelites :— 

“ Tt rests not upon tradition alone in Africa that 
Mauritanea, or the country of the ‘Mauri,’ from 
which the names Amori, Moros, Moors, &c., have 
been derived, was a land well peopled and governed 
by a powerful confederation of its tribes, while yet 
the Pharaohs ruled in Egypt, and exerted autho- 
rity over Africa by armies composed but of Egyp- 
tians, Nubians, &c., the subjects of Egypt exclu- 
sively, or mixed with the Babloni—Babylonians. 
The last named people are allowed to have been 
able at times to enforce commands upon the 
Egyptian monarchs, and the payment of tribute 
also. The events spoken of have also been 
recorded in many pages of Oriental history, in con- 
nexion with the genealogy of those tribes who 
occupied the Atlas in that early age; and these 
histories, or the oldest of which mention is made, 
date from the time of the Abbasside Khalifat, 
although they have been recopied, remodelled, and 
blended with other matter collected from the 
Kabayles themselves, and serving to substantiate 
the claim of those tribes in general to an Asiatic 
origin, many of them descendants of the 
Canaanites. . 

‘«These people, it would seem, after the great 
reverses sustained by their nation collectively on 
the entrance of the children of Israel into Canaan, 
abandoned their country, and by the sanction we 
may suppose of the monarch of Egypt, settled on 
the Libyan side of the Nile, necessarily becoming 
a pastoral people like the Ammonites, their neigh- 
bours, emigrants like themselves, whose confede- 
rates they became, consulting the same oracle, or 
worshipping in the same Temple of Jupiter, 
which stood at Siwah, for the Amorites seem to 
have remained many generations on the land 
assigned to them, paying tribute to Egypt. The 
number of generations they passed in these lands 
is not known, but having multiplied their numbers, 
like the Israelites, so did the Ammorites fly from 
thetyranny of these rulers ofthe land of Egypt ; and 
now naturalised to a life in the wilderness like 
other natives of the soil, they bent their thoughts 
upon permanent acquisitions in the countries 
beyond it. 

“* Carrying away all they possessed and marching 
to the westward, they invaded the Marmarica, the 
Saadi, and Sirt, traversing deserts the immensity 
of which reduces those of Shur and Sin, where 
Moses led the Israelites, to the aspect of a minia- 
ture. The mountains above Lebda and the Gibbel 
itself, or parts of it, together with the plains of 
El Kanafia (the Cyniphus), and all those districts 
which extend as far as the Jerrid, yielded to the 
power of these conquerors, who, however, did not 
rest in those countries, but appear to have con- 
tinued their march along the back of the Atlas 
from the minor Syrtis gulf, westward, in the direc- 
tion of the Atlantic.” 


In speaking in another chapter of the 
Beni Ammoun or Ammouni, Mr. Dupuis 
meets the objections that might be drawn 


from the records of the extermination of 
some of the tribes of Canaan :— 


“It Ammoni, Beni Ammoun, or Ammouni, 
are equivalent in meaning to the Nasammoni of 
old authors, borrowed, it is presumed, from the 
work of Herodotus ; and all are reconcilable with 
the word ‘Ammonite’ of the Bible. Of this no 
question seems to exist, or could be started, that 
should lean for support upon Arab or Kabayle 
testimony : nay, the tribes themselves, not indeed 
of Ammon only, although rejoicing at their redemp- 
tion from the age of Johelia, or of barbarism, and 
sighing over the idolatory of their ancestors, 
— or at least do not deny, their descent from 

ot. 

‘‘The Ammoni seem originally to have come to 
the plains of the Jordan as strangers to the country, 
as the Israelites came themselves. Together with 
the Moabites, their true brethren by descent, 
they conquered and expelled a gigantic race called 
Zamzumins, Deut. ii. 20, 21, the builders of a 
metropolis afterwards in Africa, viz., of the 
Zauzouri, if, as supposed, these are the same 
people. 

‘*The depopulation or expulsion of the nations 
established in Canaan, and along the Jordan, and 
sea of Lot, as the Arabs call the Dead Sea, did 
not follow suddenly after Joshua had defeated in 
battle those whom by the Divine decree were 
doomed to fall by the sword of Israel. On the 
contrary, with many of these people it was a gra- 
dual wasting ; alternate submission and resistance, 
in which they shared defeat and triumph with the 
race of God’s selection. Some besides were left to 
pineas ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ 
Yet others ‘remained to be thorns in the side of 
Israel, and as agents to castigate their impiety.’ 

«* ¢T will not drive them out from before thee in 
one year ; lest the land become desolate, and the 
beast of the field multiply against thee. By little 
and little I will drive them out from before thee, 
until thou be increased and inherit the land.’ 
Exodus xxiii. 29, 30. 

‘‘This, besides, is reconcilable with the influx 
of those tribes into Africa periodically from Canaan 
through Egypt or Arabia, yet continuously for 
many ages, as exemplified also in the entrance of 
the Amori and Fillani families. These people, 
as before said, occupied the left bank of the 
Jordan or country eastward of that river, over 
which dominion ruled Sihon their king, at the 
time of the passage of the river by the Israelites 
under Joshua. 

‘*The nations marked for destruction were the 
Hivites, the Gergashites, Canaanites, Hittites, 
Perizzites, Amorites, and Jebusites, seven in num- 
ber, and these alone; the rest were to be spared 
or not molested without a lawful cause, such as 
that of resenting an act of aggression, or repelling 
inroads.” 


We have quoted enough to indicate the 
scope of these researches, and the author 
supports his conclusions by a variety of re- 
markable arguments from philology and 
history. Of the subsequent accessions and 
intermingling of populations in the times 
of ..the Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals, and Saracens, notices are also given. 
The subject is comparatively new to ethno- 
logists, and the researches of Mr. Dupuis 
open up an interesting field of inquiry. 

The Narrative of Two Years’ Residence in 
Palestine, by Hanmer L. Dupuis, son of 
Joseph Dupuis, does not add much to our 
knowledge of the topography or condition of 
that region, but it is acceptable as a report of 
the ecclesiastical proceedings in connexion 
with the Protestant Episcopal establishment 
at Jerusalem. The author was an attaché to 
the mission under Bishop Gobat, and his 
narrative contains an account of the labours 
that are carried on in this field of Christian 
usefulness, with notes on the religious and 
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‘Land, and the prospects of the improvement 
of that region. The latter chapters contain 
many hints that may prove useful to travellers 
in Palestine, Syria, and the Lebanon. 





The Linesman; or, Service in the Guards 
and the Line during England's Long Peace 
and Little Wars. 3vols. Hyde. 

AtrHovueH in the form and guise of a novel, 

Colonel Napier’s book consists in reality of 

recollections of personal service, and a disqui- 

sition on military reform. We therefore pass 

the Linesman by without criticism as a 

work of fiction, having already in a brief 

notice of it made excuse for the author’s 
failure as a novelist, a department of compo- 
sition for which neither talent nor experience 
fitted him to excel. But the book is not there- 
foreunworthy of high consideration as arecord 
of a veteran soldier’s career, and an appeal for 
reforms still much needed in the service. 

The special grievance which seems to have 

stirred the author to his present work and 

suggested its title, is the inequality of duties 
and of advantages in the Guards and the 

Line. We really think that much of this dis- 

parity is overstated and overestimated, and 

the history of the past war alone suffices to 
show how unfair are many of the representa- 
tions on this subject. If the household troops 
ceased to exist from this time, the troops of the 
line would have the same arduous services to 
perform in all regions of the globe, the only 
advantage gained being in the slightly in- 
creased chance of home service coming at less 
distant intervals. If the household troops 
have peculiar advantages no actual wrong is 
done to the army at large, and a feeling of 
jealousy might as well be felt against any 
other class of Her Majesty’s subjects whose 
ordinary duties do not require their exposure 
to the trials and vicissitudes of military life. 

But even with respect to service abroad the 

sneers and complaints of Colonel Napier, in 

the following passage, appear out of place at 

a time when the Queen and the people of 

‘London are proposing to do honour to the 

brigade on their return from the Crimea :— 


** The ‘ Guardsman,’ Augustus Seymour — I 
crave his pardon—the present GENERAL the Hon- 
ourable Augustus Seymour, K.C.B., must not be 
dismissed without some notice from our recording 
pen; and his services can be briefly told. 

“Those services consisted for many years in 
numerous fatiguing marches and counter-marches, 
‘to and from the Tower, Portman-square, and 
Windsor; outpost duties at Chichester and Win- 
chester; sundry severe campaigns in Hyde Park, 
where operations were sometimes pushed so far 
as the remote confines of the Serpentine, or the 
distant regions bounded by Kensington Garden 
wall! 

‘* Augustus, poor fellow! had endured many 
responsible and trying duties whilst mounting 
guard at Buckingham Palace or St. James's! 
There was besides, the wear and tear of constitu- 
tion ard of general health, caused by the ‘ terrific 
night duties’ during many a London season, under 
the miasmatic influence of those dreadful London 
‘fogs! 

** As if all such hardships and sufferings were 
not sufficient to break at once the poor fellow’s 
spirit as well as health, the battalion to which 
Augustus then belonged, was ordered on a length- 
ened tour of ‘foreign service’ to a remote and once 
little known region of the globe, —immortulised in 
song by the Arezzan Bard, as being on the last 
confines of the habitable world,— where he and 
his equally unfortunate brethren of that doomed 
portion of the Guards, were condemned to languish 
in prolonged exile amongst 





* Gente con lor ch’ é piu vicina al polo; 
Questi dall’ alte selve, irsuti manda 
La dal mondo ultima Irlanda,’ 

“No doubt, whilst in those inhospitable regions, 
amongst these trsuti gente, the martyred Augustus 
often wished himself at Jamaica, Sierra Leone, the 
East Indies, or Rangoon. The London work, as 
compared to that of Dublin, was indeed a joke; 
Hyde Park a very plaything contrasted with the 
‘fifteen acres’ of the ‘Phoenix ;’? and those most 
trying Castle Guards, where one has to ‘rough it’ 
on ration fare—soup, fish, poultry, vegetables, 
and huge vulgar joints of meat, washed down with 
plebeian Xeres or Oporto wine !—irue, all furnished 
by the public purse, but not the less atrocious on 
that account. * = is 

‘‘No wonder, then, if after a dozen years of such 
killing work as here described, my ‘martyr’ 
cousin thought he had well and hardly earned a 
company obtained by purchase in the Guards, 
giving him, of course, the rank of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Line. No wonder, then, his anxious 
longings for some brief retirement and repose. 

“The Guardsman Captain had, of course, paid 
dearly for the step ; he was, besides, considerably 
involved, and money with this gallant young 
Lieutenant-Colonel was more an object than 
generally supposed. 

‘‘He, therefore, played a not unusual game: 
some time after being promoted he applied for, and 
received the regulated difference (a very large sum 
indeed) between the full and the half-pay. Having 
thus realised both cash and rank, and retired from 
the active duties of his profession, he now gaily 
spent his time hetween Paris and London, 
Leicestershire and the Moors, — till — without 
further service—the Brevet of 18— gave him the 
rank of full Colonel in the army, which in due 
course made him a Major-General at the outbreak 
of the present war ; and thus became verified the 
old Admiral’s prophecy, when I first embraced the 
military career ! 

‘‘Now, from his previous training, it can 
scarcely be supposed that my honourable cousin 
could possibly know much of the duties of a 
General, whether in ‘garrison, quarters, in camp, 
or in the fieid.’ 

“Tf, however, the young General were wanting 
in experience or in skill—perhaps in both—(for, 
now-a-days, Generals are not found to be Heaven- 
born), in nowise was he deficient in that common 
attribute called ‘pluck ;’ he longed for an oppor- 
tunity to ‘smell powder,’ to seek the ‘ bubble re- 
putation,’ even with the little knowledge he pos- 
sessed. Pecuniary difficulties further urged him to 
seek employment ; for although Lord Seymour had 
long since closed his purse-strings against his 
hopeful heir, he promised to use all the interest he 
could command, in order to obtain for him an ap- 
pointment in the Army of the East. This appli- 
cation was attended with success; and Major- 
General the Honourable Augustus Seymour joined 
Lord Raglan’s Force, and participated in (I can- 
not say contributed to) all its glory, disasters, 
sufferings, and success,” 


Having thus allowed Colonel Napier “to 
have his say”’ on one of the main grievances to 
which it is the object of his book to direct at- 
tention, we turn to other topics on which we 
have the pleasure of more thoroughly sympa- 
thising with him. The following statement 
of some of the practical points in which the 
condition of the British soldier may be 
ameliorated deserves consideration, coming 
from one so well qualified to judge, and so 
sincere in his desire for the good of the 
service. The chapter is headed The Triangles, 
and relates to flogging in the army, the 
author stating his conviction that drunken- 
ness is the direct cause of almost all the 
offences that occur. After expressing himself 
strongly on these points, Colonel Napier 
offers these practical suggestions for the 
diminution of the evil :— 

“The reasons—the cause of drunkenness in the 





British army—were: not, as_has been by some 
asserted (and which assertion I shall endeavour ty 
disprove), not that the British soldier was of an 
‘inferior class ;’ because I emphatically deny that 
men who have performed such noble deeds, can be 
stigmatised as belonging to an ‘inferior class’ 
but those reasons (which still continue, though ia 
a far minor degree, applicable to the present day) 
may be enumerated as below :— 

“‘First, the few inducements held forth of advan. 
tage, promotion, distinction, or reward, to sustain 
those correct and honourable feelings inherent in 
the British soldier’s breast, and which mighitserve to 
neutralise those germs of despair and sullen dis. 
content engendered by his former hopeless state. 

«Secondly, the absence of all provision to make 
his barrack-room a comfortable home ; to provide 
him with rational means of amusement and occu- 
pation, or with the facility of investing any small 
sum of money he might have been enabled to save, 
The latter contingency applies more particularly to 
the condition of our Crimean army some few 
months ago, before the late arrangements were 
entered into to enable the soldier to send his 
extra pay and field allowances to his family and 
friends at home—arrangements which were most 
unaccountably deferred, until a great amount of 
crime and demoralization is said to have taken 
place. 

‘* A third reason which occurs to me as having 
been a great cause of drunkenness in our amy, 
was that nefarious establishment, the Canteens, 
whose deleterious influence on the soldier is patent 
to every military man. 

‘* Lastly, one of the greatest causes of crime—and 
I identify drunkenness with crime—was the exclu- 
sive use, or rather abuse, of punishments, in 
governing or misgoverning our soldiers, instead of, 
as at present, the judicious employment, likewise, 
of encouragement and rewards. 

“During a long and dreary lapse of years the 
British soldier fought sullenly and hopelessly under 
the ‘cold shade ;’ his high merits unrewarded, his 
gallant deeds unnoticed, his only stimulus the 
‘lash.’ 

‘Hence the soldier may be said to have been 
driven by despair to drink. Drink became the 
soldier’s custom—his ‘fashion’—and if the recruit 
on enlisting were not already imbued with the 
propensity to ‘drink,’ he soon acquired the habit, 
and soon became addicted to the old soldier's ‘be 
setting sin.’ He had in a moment of infatuation 
listened to ‘Serjeant Kite ; he had irremediably 
sold himself for one-and-twenty years—perhaps for 
life. He had entered those portals on which was 
written, ‘Ye who enter here abandon hope ; and 
he hastened to the ‘Canteen’ to drown all recol- 
lection of his sad, his unalterable fate ! 

“This state of things has, however, been greatly 
changed of late; and the present war, with all the 
errors and mismanagement that have marked its 
course, has been productive of vast amelioration 
the condition of our troops. The measures em- 
ployed towards accomplishing which, will be found 
to effect much more, in eradicating drunkenness 
from the ranks, than would ever have been pro- 
duced by any amount of punishment, or the appli- 
cation of the lash. 

‘Limited enlistment ; the increased amount of 
bounty (or rather increased honesty in the — 
of its appropriation) ; extra pay and rations whi st 
in the field; more attention to the soldier's per 
sonal comforts, to his means of rational amusement 
and occupation, and to the welfare of his family ; 
the possibility of maintaining decency m a 
married life ; the endeavour to render that barrac 
a tolerably comfortable home ; the substitution of a 
system of emulation and reward for one of terror 
and the lash ; the consequent diminution of cor- 
poral punishment ; the chance, however — 
yet, of promotion from the ranks ; the — 
of medals; the hoped-for establishment © - 
Military Order of Merit, open to all alike ; last y 
the possibility of ‘seeing his name in the columns 
of a Gazette.’ All these, and other recent im 
provements in his condition, have raised the hopes 
of the British soldier ; caused him to ‘look up, 
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and will no doubt induce him to prove, not only 
to his own countrymen ; aye, and fair country- 
women too! but to our gallant French and Sar- 
dinian allies, that drunkenness is no longer his 
‘besetting sin ;’ that the habit, the custom, the 
‘fashion’ (call it what you will) of drunken- 
ness, is now for ever, and by universal con- 
sent, banished from our ranks. And may the 
expulsion of this debasing vice—this great military 
crime—be soon followed by the total abolition in 
the British service, of the use or necessity of the 
‘Jash,’ that relic of barbarism of a bygone age.” 


This extract indicates the tone of Colonel 
Napier’s hook, and the special objects which 
he seeks to attain for the good of the army. 
The story illustrates in a graphic way the 
condition of the soldiers up to a_ recent 
time, due praise being given to the pre- 
sent minister of war for various improve- 
ments introduced. Most of the scenes 
are laid in India, and more faithful pictures 
of life in barracks and cantonments in the 
East we have not seen than in these volumes. 
Some changes for the better, we believe, have 
within the last few years been effected, but 
the presence of this book in the regimental 
and military libraries will still be useful in 
exposing abuses which only require light to 
be thrown upon them for their removal. 





The Man of the World; or, Vanities of the 

Day. By 8S. W. Fullom. 3 vols. Skeet. 
Ir it were worth the exertion, Mr. Fullom 
deserves a severe critical lashing for this 
novel. Not for the sake of sparing him, but 
ourselves, in this hot weather, we c¢ -ntent 
ourselves with making him stand in the 
pillory, where his appearance may prove a 
salutary lesson for the future, as well as a 
terror to other evil-doers in the same line of 
literature. As it was the custom when that 
mode of punishment was literally executed to 
notify the offender’s transgression, we append 
some specimens of the offences against good 
taste and propriety with which Mr. Fullom’s 
book is pervaded from beginning to end. To 
commence with the opening sentences of the 
story :— 

“*T declare you look divine! Those pearls are 
extremely becoming, and the camelia (sic) exactly 
suits your hair. Nothing could be more exquisite ! 
And it is well it should be so—for I have a presen- 
timent that to-night will complete your triumph.’ 

“The young lady thus addressed had finished 
her toilet, and had just dismissed its ministering at- 
tendant, when her mother, dressed for the character 
of chaperoue, entered the room, and greeted her 
with this salutation. ; 

“““My triumph!’ she replied, with an uncon- 
scious sigh, yet glancing as she spoke at the fair 
face and sylph-like form, sparkling with gems, 
which was reflected in the adjacent mirror. 

a ‘Yes, Rosalie. Will it be no triumph to be 
mistress of unbounded wealth, to hear yourself 
called ‘lady,’ even though it be only the lady of 
opker baronet—to live in the highest circles of 
ashion, and to be, in short, one of the notables of 
the great world ?” 

e ‘He is so old, mamma.’ 

‘Old !—You call Sir Blundell Haughton old ! 
—a man hardly fifty, in the very prime of life!’” 

Rosalie, with the fair face and sylph-like 
orm, becomes the lady of the banker-baronet, 
and the appearance at church is described in 
a ere of sublime Jenkinism :— 

“A cortege of sumptuous carriages, drawn b 
fine conveyed the party to pa stenting 
ks “sad a motley crowd of spectators, eager to catch 

Simpse of the bride. Rosalie advauced up the 

with the air of a queen. She took her place 


at the altar, received the ring, and answered the 
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responses, as she was prompted by the clerk, in a 
voice of music. Her mind had banished all thought 
but of the present. Clothed in the rarest spoils of 
the loom, radiant with gems, and far more radiant 
in her own charms, she felt herself the observed of 
every eye, the envy of many, and the admiration 
of all.” 

Sir Blundell Haughton’s daughter Eleanor, 
not approving of a young step-mother, and 
having other inducements, resolves to quit 
“the paternal roof,” which event is thus 
touchingly narrated :— 

“Taking up a bandbox, containing her little 
wardrobe, she glided from the chamber. None of 
the inmates of the house were yet astir. She crept 
down the passage, and, with noiseless steps, reached 
the door of her father’s room. Pale, drooping, 
there was still nothing of doubt in her bent head 
and downcast eyes. After a moment’s pause, she 
knelt down, and, with raised hands, offered up a 
silent prayer—a prayer, indeed, that could find no 
voice, except in the deepest feelings of the soul. 
There was a tear in her eye as she rose, and de- 
scending the polished stairs, made her way to the 
hall, and quitted her paternal roof. Now, in 
truth, the Rubicon was passed.” 

Here is a study for an artist :— 

“The bright forehead, the gossamer eyebrow, 
so faultlessly curved and limned, bridging the full 
round lid, which veiled the eye, and dropped its 
long dark lashes like a fringe on the cheek, shaped 
with nature’s utmost cunning, and mingling the 
rarest tints of white and red ; the beautifully-formed 
nose; the pouting lips, glowing like coral, and 
which, parted by a breath, just showed the pearly 
teeth—the dimpled chin, and swelling throat, at 
once dazzled and charmed. Her luxuriant hair 
was twined behind her head, exposing the small, 
flexile, exquisitely-cut ear, and throwing one silken 
tress on her neck, which, whiter than ivory, seemed 
to have been turned with a sculptor’s chisel.” 


These are but specimens of the “ flashy” 
style and vulgar ostentation of the book. 
The truth is that the author has mistaken his 
subject, and in seeking to draw sketches of 
“life in the highest circles,’ is led by his 
ignorance into constant absurdities. As many 
worthy rustics suppose the Queen usually 
wears a crown on her head, so the notions of 
fashionable life in this book are somewhat 
vague and ideal. If the rich banker takes 
snuff, it must be out of a“ diamond snuff-box;” 
his lady does not rise till one o’clock, “ her 
ordinary hour ;” and the exit of an aristocra- 
tie personage takes place with “a bland smile 
and a princely bow.” All this might please 
the readers of the tales in the ‘ Family 
Herald’ and such publications, but will only 
excite amusement in those who expect to find 
in the story of ‘The Man of the World’ 
pictures of real life. We must not omit to 
mention that there are seven clever illustra- 
tions by Leech in his usual style. One of the 
scenes illustrated is the following wonderful 
leap :— 

**He tossed his head aloft, lashed his tail, and, 
after again rearing in the air, once more darted off. 
But what was the horror of the spectators to see 
him fly, not at a gate, but a high hedge, which al- 
most overtopped his rider. * * * The event 
was but an instant in suspense. The horse rose 
like a feather, clove the air with his broad breast, 
threw his enormous stride over the hedge, and 
alighted on the other side.” 

Mr. Fullom may or may not be a ‘man of 
the world,’ but his books are certainly among 
the ‘vanities of the day.’ 

The ta‘l of the flying horse is drawn by the 
caricaturist with a touch of mischievous wag- 
gery. There are other scenes which might 
have still more afforded scope for a quizzing 





humour. 








Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of 
North America in 1796 and 1797. By the 
late Francis Baily, F.R.S., President of the 
Astronomical Society. With a Memoir 
of the Author. Baily Brothers. 

Ts sixty years since,” was the text with 
which the author of ‘ Waverley’ introduced 
the story of Scottish life and manners in 
times which seemed already cénturies divided 
from that in which he wrote. But the pro- 
gress of America in the same period exceeds 
all that is found in history or romance. The 
‘unsettled parts” in which the late President 
of the Astronomical Society wandered in his 
young days are now the scenes of busy com- 
merce and crowded population; and strange 
it is to read the account of these regions as 
they were sixty years ago. There was then 
but one turnpike road in the whole United 
States, between Lancaster and Philadelphia, 
a distance of sixty-six miles, and this was re- 
garded as “a masterpiece of its kind, being 
paved with stone the whole way.” In winter 
the roads were so bad, that Mr. Baily was 
stopped at Baltimore for a week before he 
could set out for Philadelphia, and he took 
three days and three nights to accomplish 
the journey of ninety-eight miles. The city 
of Washington was then in its infaney:— 


‘There are about twenty or thirty houses built 
near the point, as well as a few in South Capitol 
Street, and about a hundred others scattered over 
in other places: in all I suppose about two hun- 
dred: and these constitute the great city of Wash- 
ington. The truth is, that not much more than one- 
half the city is cleared :—the rest is in woods; and 
most of the streets which are laid out are cut 
through these woods, and have a much more pleas- 
ing effect now than I think they will have when 
they shall be built ; for now they appear like broad 
avenues in a park, bounded on each side by thick 
woods ; and there being so many of them, and 
proceeding in so many various directions, they 
have a certain wild, yet uniform and regular ap- 
pearance, which they will lose when confined on 
each side by brick walls. 

‘“‘The canal and the gardens, as well as the 
bridges, which you see marked down in the plan, 
are not yet begun ; they are still in the same state 
of nature that they were before the city was 
marked out. In fact, were it not for the President’s 
House and the Capitol, you would be ignorant 
that you were near the spot intended for the metro- 
polis of the United States.” 


The settlement of the regions between the 
Ohio and the Missouri was then only com- 
mencing :— 

‘‘The Americans have taken a great deal of 
pains to settle the Illinois country, (or that tract 
of land through which the Illinois river runs,) and 
the Spaniards to do the same on the western banks 
of the Mississippi ; so that the tract of land lying 
on the Mississippi, between the Ohio and Missouri, 
may be looked upon as in a fair prospect of being 
soon inhabited. But after the junction of that 
river, (the Ohio,) how different the appearance t 
not a single settlement (save the few I have noticed) 
till you arrive at the Natchez, a distance of a 


thousand miles!” 


The rivers were navigated by boats and 
rafts of various kinds, and an experiment of 
some ingenious Dutchmen on the Mississippi 
attracted much attention :— 


‘* A great deal has been said upon the practica- 
bility of obtaining boats which might be brought 
to work against the stream, by means of some 
mechanical force, which would save the expense of 
manual labour; but, however far such a scheme 
might be able to be carried into execution, it is 
certain that the present trade down the Mississippi 
does not hold out encouragement enough to any 
to induce them to follow the scheme with success ; 
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for (about the latter end of last year) some Dutch- 
men undertook to build a boat upon this construc- 
tion—the propelling force consisted of two large 
wheels on each side, which were partly immersed 
in the water, and formed somewhat like the water- 
wheel of a mill, and were turned round by eight 
horses. He first of all had four horses ; but find- 
ing large animals inconvenient, (as they moved 
under deck,) he changed them for four pair of small 
ones. This boat-passed us when we were wrecked 
on the banks of the Ohio; and appeared to go with 
prodigious swiftness with the stream. They were 
going down with her to New Orleans, expecting to 
have a good freight in coming up with her again. 
When we were at Natchez, she had just arrived 
from that city, having performed the journey (300 
miles) in about six days, the rate at which thirty 
or forty men would have impelled the same vessel. 
But then it must be observed that she was empty ; 
for so little occasion was there for a vessel of this 
kind, that she had not a single thing on board, 
which so discomforted the poor old Dutchman, 
that he sold the boat and horses at a very great 
loss, and proceeded homewards in disgust through 
the wilderness. Thus did this fruitless speculation 
terminate in his ruin. It will be seen afterwards 
that these people joined our party through the 
woods.” 


More need not be cited to suggest the con- 
trast between this state of matters, and 
‘America by River and Rail,’ as described 
by the latest traveller from this country, Mr. 
Ferguson, whose book we reviewed last week. 
To Americans this record by Mr. Baily must 
have great interest, and his narrative of ad- 
ventures affords entertainment similar to that 
which we now derive from books of travel 
in wild or half-civilized countries. We can 
scarcely believe that the district described 
in the following extract is that of which 
Cincinnati is now the chief town :-— 

‘* Sometimes I would wander out by myself for 
several miles in the country, and not return again 
till the setting sun would close the day. I had by 
this time acquired the habit of wandering out in 
the woods, and imperceptibly preserving the course 
in my own mind, without any fear of mistaking 
my way. A habit it certainly is, for it can only 
be acquired by frequent and constant practice. 
And in this respect an Indian is far superior to 
any surveyor; for here the trigonometrical princi- 
ples of the latter would be of no service to him un- 
less he could clear the way before him ; and with- 
out this aid, the former will conduct you from any 
one part of the country to another with an as- 
tonishing degree of exactness, even if he had never 
been over the ground before, in the same manner 
that an old inhabitant will go through all the little 
streets and intricate windings of a large and popu- 
lous city without any fear of being lost or misled. 

‘In these excursions I had opportunities of ob- 

serving the quality and situation of the land which 
my friend bad purchased ; and as that tract of 
country which lies between the two Miamis is 
nearly equal in point of fertility, &c., through 
its whole extent, perhaps a description of this 
will serve for a description of the whole. It must 
be observed also, that this tract of country 
lying between the two Miamis is the only properly 
settled country on the north side of the Ohio ; for 
though there are a few scattered plantations along 
the banks of the Ohio, and on some of the rivers 
which run into it, yet they are too widely diffused 
to assume any corporate form, or to vie with each 
other in a spirit of industry and civilization. This 
little Mesopotamia, then, may be said to be the 
principal attracting point of the whole north- 
western territory ; and it is a place where, above 
all others, I should fix my residence, if I were at 
all disposed to emigrate to this western country.” 


In most parts of the country the author’s 
usual mode of travelling is thus described :— 


‘*Our usual mode of travelling was to wake by 
daylight, so that we might be enabled to fetch our 





horses up and pack them, and get ready for start- 
ing by the time the sun had appeared above the 
horizon. Our horses would seldom or never stray 
from our place of encampment, but keep in a herd 
with each other; and, if one of them were found 
straggling at any great distance from the rest, we 
could easily track him and fetch him back: how- 
ever, we always took the precaution of putting 
hobbles on their feet. These hobbles are nothing 
more than leathern ‘thongs, or iron chains, by 
which their forefeet were fastened together, and 
were a good preventative against their straying, and 
if formed of iron, against the Indians stealing 
them. As to their food, they lived altogether 
upon the grass which they found in the woods, and 
which grows in great abundance ; and we generally 
encamped upcn a spot of ground where it abounded 
most, if water were to be found there. Our horses 
were chiefly those which had been caught wild in the 
woods ; and so attached were they to this kind of 
food, that they preferred it, and thrived upon it 
much better than on corn. We used to continue 
on our route till about eleven o’clock, when we 
would choose a spot where there was water (which 
in this warm climate we found. rather scarce), and 
there, unpacking our beasts and kindling a fire, 
we used to refresh ourselves and our horses for 
about three hours. Our horses we would leave to 
graze about the woods, whilst we ourselves (after 
finishing our meal) would recline under the shade 
of some trees, and there pass the hottest part of 
the day, free from the burning rage of the sun. 
But as soon as he began to lower his course in the 
heavens we would resume our way, and continue 
on our route till sunset, when we would make a 
second meal and then retire to rest. The mode of 
conducting our little society was also much the 
same. We took it by turns to kindle the fire, and 
supply it with fuel; and to fetch the water from 
the neighbouring stream. And as we rather sus- 
pected the honesty of the Indians amongst whom 
we were travelling, we appointed a watch to guard 
our horses and our persons during the night. Our 
bed was nothing more than a blanket spread out 
on. the kind lap of nature ; and our pillow either a 
log of wood, or our wallet laid under our head. In 
this manner (after sitting round our fire till we had 
finished our homely repast) would we welcome that 
sweet destroyer of all human cares ; and commit- 
ting ourselves to the protection of an all-seeing 
Being, would bury all the toils and labours of the 
day in the silken bands of sleep. Our situation 
brought to my mind Virgil’s description of a 
peasant :— 
‘Ipse dies agitat fessos; fususque per herbam 
Ignis ubi in medio, et socii cratera coronant;’ 

though we wanted the latter part of this picture to 
make our situations perfectly similar.” 

The memoir of the author, by Sir John Her- 
schel, now prefixed to the narrative, was drawn 
up at the request of the Astronomical Society, 
and read at a special general meeting in 1844. 
From it we learn that Francis Baily in early 
life was engaged in mercantile pursuits, in 
the prosecution of which he travelled in the 
New World, which he left finally in January, 
1798. His subsequent career, and his success in 
astronomical studies, are well known in the sci- 
entific annals of thiscountry. His paper ‘On 
the Eclipse of Thales,’ read before the Royal 
Society in 1811, first made his name known 
in science, and formed an era in chronological 
research, from the ingenuity and learning 
with which astronomical calculations were 
brought to bear on historical records. To 
him was mainly due the improvement of the 
‘Nautical Almanac,’ by which good service 
was rendered to the commerce and wealth as 
well as the science of Great Britain. Another 
— important and useful labour of 

r. Baily was the reduction of apparent to 
mean places of the fixed stars, by means of 
tables contrived for the purpose :— 


‘It seems almost astonishing,” says Sir John 





Herschel, ‘‘ that these computations, which lie atthe 
root of all astronomy, and without which no result 
can be arrived at, and no practical observer can 
advance a single step, should have remained up 
to so late a period as the twentieth year of the 
nineteenth century, in the loose, irregular, and 
troublesome state which was actually the case, and 
that not from their theory being ill understood, 
but from their practice not having been systema. 
tised. * x! sf 

‘*In the Catalogue of the Astronomical Society 
he has put the astronomical world in possession of 
a power which may be said, without exaggeration, 
to have changed the face of sidereal astronomy, 
and must claim for him the gratitude of every 
observer. It detracts nothing from the merit of 
Mr. Baily, or from his claim to be considered the 
author of this precious work, that the numerical 
computations were chiefly executed by Mr. Strat- 
ford, and the expenses borne by the Astronomical 
Society. The conception was all his own, 
and the work prefaced, explained, and superin- 
tended, in every stage of its progress, by himself 
alone. The gold medal of this Society was awarded 
to him for this useful work.” 

Among the incidents of the later years of 
Mr. Baily’s life, the following gratifying 
event is noticed :— 

“On the 8th of July, 1842, he was gratified by 
the observation of a phenomenon which it had from 
his youth upwards been one of his most ardent 
wishes to witness, viz., a total eclipse of the sun. 
To this he looked forward, indeed, with a curiosity 
peculiarly intense ; having, on the occasion of the 
annular eclipse of May, 15, 1836, which he tra- 
velled to Scotland to observe, and which he suc- 
ceeded in observing under very favourable circum- 
stances at Jedburgh, noticed a very singular phe- 
nomenon attending the formation of the annulus; 
Imean, the appearance of beads of light, alternating 
finally with long, straight, dark threads, cutting 
across the narrow line of the sun’s limb, which he 
described in a highly interesting paper read to this 
Society on the 9th December, 1836. On the 
occasion of the total eclipse, he selected Pavia for 
his station, that town lying in the path of the 
centre of the shadow. There, by especial good 
fortune, he obtained an excellent view of it, and 
there he witnessed not only a repetition of the 
phenomenon of the beads, but that much more 
astonishing and previously unheard-of one, of the 
flame-like, or conical rose-coloured protuberances, 
seen to project, as it were, from the hidden disk 
of the sun beyond the border of the moon. This 
truly wonderful appearance (which was corrobo- 
rated by several other observers at different plsces, 
among others by Mr. Airy, at Turin) was described 
by him, on his return from Italy, in a paper read 
to this Society on the 11th November, 1842; and 
it is not a little singular, that the two most re 
markable solar eclipses on record should thus have 
furnished the subjects of his first and last astro- 
nomical memoirs,— 

“Servatur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto.” 

The researches with which the name of 
Francis Baily will be most celebrated in the 
history of science are those connected wit 
the determination of the length of the secon¢'’s- 
0a agen the fixation of the standard of 

ength, and the density of the earth. The 
part taken by Mr. Baily in these investigations 
raised him to the highest rank among men 0 
science. Honours of all sorts were heape 

upon him from learned academies and socie- 
ties abroad as well as in his own country. 
Of his residence in Tavistock-place Sir John 
Herschel says:—‘ The building in which the 
earth was weighed and its bulk and figure 
calculated, the standard measure of the Dri- 
tish nation perpetuated, and the pendulum 
experiments rescued from their chief — 
of inaccuracy, can never cease to be an objec 
of interest to astronomers of future genera 
tions.” ’ 
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Testament. By the Hon. Lady Scott. Bentley. 

Catalogue of the Fejervary Ivories, in the Mi useum of Joseph 
Mayer, Esq. Preceded by an Essay on Antique Ivories, 
by Francis Pulszky, F.H.A. . : 

Treatise on Annuities. By the late Griffith Davies, F.R.S. 


4) C. and E. Layton. i 

Diana Wynyard, By the Author of ‘Alice Wentworth.’ 
3vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

The Man of the World ; or, Vanities of the Day. By S. W. 
Fallom. 3 vols. Skeet. 

Woodsorrel; or, Leaves from a Retired Home, By J. T. 
Nisbet and Co. ' 

The Diary of Mistress Kate Dalrymple, 1635—1735. Nisbet 
and Co. 

Harp of Holus: Fugitive Poems, By Thomas Pentecost. 


Bleonore, and other Poems. By Hamilton Aidé. Chapman 
Tie Churches of Essex, Architecturally Described and Illus« 
trated, By George Buckler. Part 3. Bell and Daldy. 
By his adventurous pilgrimage to :Meccah and 
Medinah (‘ Lit. Gaz.,’ 1855, p. 499 ; 1856, p. 35), 
Lieutenant Burton gained for himself a high name 
in the annals of modern travel. Of the still more 
daring feat afterwards achieved by him in visiting 
the forbidden city of Harar in the Somali country, 
a narrative is now published. He left Aden on 
the 29th October, 1854, arrived at the capital of 
the ancient Hadiyah Empire on the 3rd January, 
1855, and on the 9th of February returned in 
safety to Arabia, with the view of purchasing 
stores and provisions for a second and longer jour- 
ney. In April the new Somali expedition received 
an abrupt and disastrous check at Berberah, where 
Lieutenant Stroyan was killed during a sudden 
night attack by Somali robbers, and Mr. Burton 
himself was severely wounded. He now only 
awaits an opportunity to renew the task of explo- 
ration in this unknown region of Africa, and his 
brother Indian officers, Speke and Herne, who 
also narrowly escaped at Berberah, have volun- 
tered again to accompany him. Nothing is re- 
quired but the permission of the Indian Govern- 
ment, which we trust will not be withheld. The 
honour and influence of the British name in those 
tegions call for the revival of the expedition vio- 
lently arrested last year. At present the coast is 
blockaded by ships of the Indian navy, and the 
Somali chiefs are offering terms, and declare that 
the murderers of Stroyan have been put to death. 
Apart from this, however, much importance he- 
longs to the exploration of this part of Eastern 
Africa, which has been unvisited even by the most 
adventurous of Abyssinian travellers. The ‘ First 
Footsteps,’ as Burton modestly calls his perilous 
Journey to Harar, have been over ground of new 

Strange interest. This city is the only per- 
manent settlement in Eastern Africa, having walls 
and stone houses, the reported seat of Moslem 

ing, with an independent Amir or chief, a 
peculiar population, an unknown language, and its 
own coinage, and is the seat of manufactures as 
Well as the principal emporium of trade in coffee 
and slaves in that part of the world. 
author of the Subalpine Kingdom, instead 
of Bayle St. John might be called Balaam St. 
John, for he went out to curse the Sardinian king- 
dom, and, in spite of himself, comes back blessing 
it Mr. St. John is a republican of extreme demo- 
sratical views, who went from Paris strongly pre- 
Judiced against the constitutional monarchy of the 
~dinian States, and an ardent supporter of Maz- 
mim and his associates. This tendency appears 

out the work, both in the account of the 
country and of its leading men, against some of 
especially Count Cavour, violent antipathy 


Sardinia, and a better knowledge of Italian poli- 
tics, gradually modify the tone of the book, and 
the reports of the real condition and prospects of 
the country are as favourable as could be expected 
from one who still professes to be a republican on 
principle. On the literature, education, and social 
condition of the Subalpine kingdom Mr. Bayle 
St. John’s statements are more deserving of un- 
questioned reception. From an author so obser- 
vant and intelligent, and so genial in all things ex- 
cept his political views, we expected a good book 
on the Sardinian States, and we are not disap- 
pointed. But he will find little sympathy in this 
country in his abuse of the enlightened and liberal 
statesmen who are endeavouring to establish con- 
stitutional government in Italy. 

The Handbook of the Greek Drama, by Edward 
Walford, M.A., presents much information useful 
to students, in a compact and available form. 
Originality of research or of view is not claimed 
or attempted ; for the subject has been exhausted 
by learned writers both in this country and in 
Germany. But in reducing to order and bringing 
within reasonable compass the leading results of 
these learned researches, Mr. Walford has ren- 
dered good service to the cause of classical educa- 
tion. There is a tendency to too much pedantry 
and mere scholastic treatment of the subject ; but 
as the book is intended for schools and colleges 
rather than for the outside world, we suppose this 
heaviness is expected. 

Salad for the Social, by the author of ‘Salad for 
the Solitary,’ consists of light gossiping reflections 
and meditations on a variety of subjects ; such as 
bookeraft, money, medicine, the toilet and its 
devotees, ‘pulpit peculiarities, the humours of law, 
and the larcenies of literature. Southey is the 
writer some of whose works the author is most 
ambition of emulating, not without imitation of 
the agreeable communicativeness of Hazlitt and 
the genial spirit of Charles Lamb. 

The volume on the Types and Antitypes of 
Scripture, by the Hon. Lady Scott, is a clear and 
popular exposition of the subject, intended for 
private or for family reading. No references are 
given to the sources whence the writer has gathered 
the materials of the work, nor to similar handbooks 
of the kind, such as Worden or M‘Ewen on the 
Types ; but the merit is due to Lady Scott of 
having prepared a work that will be useful to 
Biblical students, and its tone and spirit imbued 
with those Christian truths and principles which 
the types emblematically represented. 

The Collection of the Fejervary Ivories, formed 
by Mr. Francis Pulszky, illustrates another in- 
stance of the want of judgment in the trustees of 
the British Museum, and of magnanimity in 
Mr. Joseph Mayer of Liverpool, in preserving to 
the country a series of antiquities of rare value, 
which might otherwise have been dispersed. We 
shall recur to this catalogue of the collection 
shortly, for a detailed notice of them. 

The Treatise on Annuities and appended Tables, 
by the late Griffith Davies, F.R.S., is a valuable 
book of reference for all who are interested in such 
calculations. The tables are chiefly based on the 
experience of the Equitable Society, and on the 
Northampton rate of mortality, somewhat out of 
date now ; but the improved chances of life are so 
exactly known, that the usefulness of the old 
tables is little affected. In the general principles 
of the volume, the labours of Mr. Griffiths are of 
lasting value. A memoir of the author appeared 
in the ‘Assurance Magazine and Journal of the 
Institution of Actuaries’ for July, 1855. 

Diana Wynyard is a powerfully written tale, 
from which useful lessons in life may be drawn, 
on matters which do not usually come within the 
range of formal instruction or warning. Edward 
Boscawen at the house of his married elder brother 
is thrown much in the company of Diana Wynyard, 
Mrs. James Boscawen’s sister. They are not much 
different in age, but better judgment and knowledge 
of the world gives her ascendancy over his mind. 
Of love she never seems to have thought, nor did 
he till a later period. Under the form of friendship 





Wshown, A nearer view of what is passing in 


[ an extraordinary attachment grew up between them, 





and the story shows well how inconvenient and 
dangerous such an alliance may prove. Di being 
Edward's confidant in all things, is in due time 
apprised of his marriage with a girl inferior to him 
in station, the exposure of which to his family 
would injure his prospects. The possession of this 
secret becomes a terrible burden to Diana, and 
brings her into sore trouble. Among other results 
of it, her own marriage is delayed for two years, 
and almost broken off, the intimacy with Edward 
having led her lover to suspect her sincerity, and 
caused painful jealousy. By this time, Edward has 
tired of his insipid wife, and the friendship for 
Di has become a love warmer than is lawful. 
Timely discoveries and explanations bring back her 
own offended lover, Mr. Aylmer, to thedistressed girl, 
and she is saved from further danger and annoyance. 
The end of the story leaves the impulsive but 
weak and selfish Edward vegetating in rural life ; 
his position affording a warning to young men 
against irresolute conduct and unsuitable matches ; 
while Diana’s troubles warn young ladies against 
platonic friendships, and their becoming confidants 
in private affairs, the romantic surface of which 
often conceals a slough of evil and vexation. 

Under the title of Wood-sorrel, or Leaves from a 
Retired Bower, are printed poetical musings, chiefly 
of a devotional and moral strain. Sweet in spirit 
and often elegant in style, they form an acceptable 
little volume of Christian lyric poetry. 


New Editions. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. The Text 
carefully Revised, with Notes. By Samuel Weller Singer, 
F.L.A. Bell and Daldy. 

History of the Conquest of England by the Normans: its 
Causes and its Consequences in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and on the Continent. By Augustin Thierry. 
Translated from the Seventh Paris Edition, by William 
Hazlitt, Esq. Vol. 1. H.G. Bohn. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime Minister to Henry the 
Great. Translated from the French. A new Edition, 
revised and corrected. With additional Notes, and an 
Historical Introduction attributed to Sir Walter Scott. 
Vol. If. H.G. Bohn. 

The Orations of Demosthenes against the Law of Septines, 
Midias, Androtion, and Aristocrates. Translated, with 
Notes, &c., by Charles Rann Kennedy. H. G. Bohn. 

The Songs of Scotland adapted to their appropriate Melodies. 
Illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and Critical 
Notices. By George Farquhar Graham. Edinburgh: 
Wood and Co. 

The English Cyclopedia: a New Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge, based on the Penny Cyclopedia. Conducted 
by Charles Knight. Bradbury and Evans. 

VotumE VII. of Singer's edition of Shakspeare 

contains Henry VIII., Troilus and Cressida, and 

Coriolanus. With Henry VIII. our London 

readers have recently been made familiar, as far 

as scenic illustration can elucidate or impress the 
historical character of the play. How far the in- 
tellectual enjoyment of Shakspeare is promoted by 
these exhibitions is another matter. In this, as 
in all the other plays, the notes of Mr. Singer are 
learned, judicious, and acceptable, but we cannot 
say as much for the critical essays of Mr. Watkiss 
Lloyd. In Coriolanus, for instance, the following 
application to modern mob politics is not altogether 
in good taste :—‘“ The question that returns upon 
us again and again after the study of the picture 
of human nature presented in this play, is, how 
far it represents a period, how far the permanent 
necessities of civil society—how far it is possible 
that under other circumstances a large, the largest 
infusion of democratical influence might be infused 
into a state, and those unhandsomenesses and un- 
holinesses avoided that rouse the disgust of natures 
that cannot stoop to flatter, and that turn with 
like distaste from the essentially vulgar and the 
vile. There is evidently slight gain for humanity 
in such a figment as a franchise becomes when 
entrusted to a multitude, that the safety not of a 
class but of themselves and of the state, requires 
should be in effect cozened from them again by 
the cajolery inculcated by Volumnia and exercised 
by butcher-kissing duchesses at Westminster 
elections. The catastrophe of such a state of 
affairs lies in the retirement of the more finely 
organized minds from politics, the subjection of 
ambitious intellect and ingenuity to a competition 
of subserviency and fraud, the serving of the 
public by officials who despise and fain would 
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barter it for personal profit ; the better superiori- 
ties it would seem must be suppressed by the 
tyranny of mediocrity, and what can ensue but a 
lowering of the tone not only of public principle 
hut of literature, taste, and art, that leaves a 
nation hopelessly on an inferior level of all that 
constitutes civilization—that is, of all in fact that 
is best worth living for.” 

As the date of 1856 is upon the title-page of 
this edition of Thierry’s History of the Norman 
Conquest, the biographical memoir of the dis- 
tinguished author, who died recently, might as 
well have been brought down beyond the year 
1835. 

The translations of the orations of Demosthenes 
are carefully made, and the notes and appended 
dissertations contain much matter illustrative of 
Greek history and manners, as well as of the 
author’s text. 

A collection of the Songs of Scotland, in three 
volumes, published by Messrs. Wood, is already 
well known to us, the airs being arranged for the 
voice and pianoforte. The present volume con- 
tains all the songs of the larger work, with the 
addition of others, the airs being given with the 
words, but without pianoforte accompaniments. 
The historical and illustrative notes by Mr. G. F. 
Graham are also given entire in this edition, with 
supplementary notes, and an introduction in which 
the richness and originality of Scottish native me- 
lody are maintained with national warmth. The 
notes on the songs pleasantly illustrate old Scottish 
history and biography, manners, and music. 

The biographical division of the English Cyclo- 
pedia, based upon the Penny Cyclopedia, of which 
the last monthly part is before us, promises to be 
a most complete as it is a most accurate dictionary 
of biography. The list of names added since the 
time of the Penny Cyclopedia is already ample, and 
it is a great convenience for practica! purposes that 
living personages of note are also included in the 
work in its present form. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

Summer Tours in Central Europe, 1853-4, Part 2. By 
John Barrow, Esq. Dalton. 

A Letter by George Sand, upon her Adaptation to lhe French 
Stage of Shakspeare’s ‘ As You Like It.’ Translated by 
Theodosia Lady Monson. John Chapman. 

Marks and Re-marks for the Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. By A. E, J. Golbourn. 

A Comprehensive View of Nutional Education Schemes: 
their Past Fallucies and Future Prospects. Wortheim 
and Macintosh, 

The Canadian Journal of Industry, Science, and Art. New 
Series. No. 3. Printed for the Canadian Iustitute, 
Toronto. 

MapameE Sanp’s letter is little more than an elo- 

quent apology for having adapted her translation 

of Shakspeare’s As You Like Ji to suit French 
taste and her own views. 

The number of burlesques and imitations of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha is a proof of the striking 
and original character of the original poem. A 
weak or commonplace work, such as some critics 
have affected to regard it, would not have rendered 
visible so many metrical satellites, which are only 
visible by light reflected from it. An American 
‘Song of Milkanwatha’ is the cleverest jeu d'esprit 
that has appeared on the book, and several others 
have been written on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The marks and remarks on the pictures of the 
Royal Academy, are in the metre and rhythm of 
Hiawatha, but in matter more like the Milkan- 
watha already referred to. After a few examples, 
these parodies are but sorry jokes. Some of the 
criticisms, however, are independent and clever. 

The author of a Comprehensive View of the Na- 
tional Education Scheme, meets some of the objec- 
tions to State interference with voluntary efforts, 
and advocates the principle of compulsory attend- 
ance being required at national schools, supported 
by a rate levied on the upper and middle classes, 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





FAREWELL SONNET TO JENNY LIND. 
On retiring from public life, June 30th, 1856, at the age of 35. 


Too soon for our delight, though not thy fame, 
Quitting the public scenes thy presence graced, 
Yet ne'er from memory shall be effaced 

Those notes from music’s deepest soul that came, 
And nobler deeds that dignified thy name. 
Triumphs of highest art to thee belong ; 
Whether in warbling some wild native air, 

Or lofty lyric, or in sacred song, 

Genius and feeling glow in every part: 

While countless acts of charity declare 

A heart as generous as a talent rare. 

The goodness and the joy thou by thine art 

To others hast conveyed, with thee now dwell— 
Sweetest and best of singers, fare thee well! 





CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG. 


Tue last of the race of great actors, closing the 
Kemble cycle, is gone. A quarter ofa century has 
elapsed since Charles Young took his leave of the 
stage ; yet they who remember his acting, still 
retain a vivid impression of its peculiar character- 
istics. The noble form, the expressive features, 
the dignified and graceful bearing, and the sonorous 
voice, are preserved amongst the most precious of 
our theatrical memories. Few actors possessed in 
ahigher degree the essential requisites of a tra- 
gedian,—refined taste, careful study, intellectual 
power, and physical capacity. His range lay in 
the lofty, the grand, and the imaginative. That 
range was, no doubt, limited ; but he exercised a 
complete control over the passions and emotions it 
embraced, and procured in many characters more 
perfect delineations than we can reasonably hope 
to witness again in our time. It is a trite remark 
that we attach undue importance to early recollec- 
tions of this kind, and that we are all too apt to 
think that the actors of our youth, who have de- 
parted from the scene, were giants in comparison 
with their successors. But in this instance the 
aphorism, whether true or false, may be dispensed 
with. Charles Young has no successor. We have 
had a long lapse in the dynasty. The stage, what- 
ever may be its claims on other grounds, has laid 
aside even the pretension to that species of excel- 
lence which flourished in the days of Young. We 
have no longer a school of acting amongst us; and 
the manager who should be so infatuated as to 
attempt the revival of the class of plays which thirty 
years ago drew crowded audiences, would find the 
real difficulty of the experiment behind the 
curtain. 

Charles Mayne Young was born on the 10th of 
January, 1777, in Fenchurch Street, where his 
father exercised the profession of a surgeon. He 
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received the rudiments of his education at home, 
' under a private tutor ; and at the early age of nine 
| years was sent to study medicine at Copenhagen, 
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physician. Upon his return to England, he wag 
placed for three years at Eton ; and finally com. 
pleted his education at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
By this time his distaste for the medical profession 
appears to have led to other views, and at eighteen 
he entered a counting-house. But the drudge 
of the desk was equally repugnant to his taste, 
He had already been fascinated by the charms of 
the drama ; and he soon obtained an opportunity 
of gratifying his ambition at the little theatre in 
Tottenham Court Road. It was here he first ap- 
peared on the stage; and tradition says that his 
début was crowned with success. Having once 
tasted the excitement of the scene, and awakened 
that applause which amateurs under such circum. 
stances seldom have philosophy enough to resist, 
he determined to persevere. In 1798 he made his 
first regular professional engagement, and in the 
course of that year appeared under the name of 
Green at the Liverpool Theatre, then under the 
management of Mr. Aikin. The character selected 
for the occasion was Douglas, and he made go de- 
cided a ‘hit’ in it that he shortly afterwards we- 
nounced his fictitious name, and resumed his own, 
His public career, commenced so conspicuously, 
was prosecuted with increasing honours. In 1799 
he ‘led the business’ at the Manchester Theatre, 
and throughout the three following years established 
a high reputation at Glasgow. Some time elapsed, 
however, before he found his way to the metropolis, 
At that period the country actor had a severe cur- 
riculum to pass through before he could achieve 
the goal. The legitimate drama was tied up under 
stringent patents, and there were only three the 
atres in London where Shakspeare could be acted. 
A position in any of these exclusive arenas was 
as difficult of attainment to the provincial per- 
former, as one of the great offices of state to the 
young politician; and nothing but extraordinary 
talents, or managerial favour, could secure a me- 
tropolitan engagement. The system was attended 
by manifest advantages, in so far as it had the effect 
of holding out a prize to the meritorious, and feed- 
ing the London stage with the best actors from 
the provinces. The country theatres were then, 
what they have long ceased to be, nurseries of high 
art, and Drury-lane, Covent-garden, and the Hay- 
market, were the temples where the matured actor 
finally received his laurels. Young was nine years 
on the stage, assiduously devoting himself to his 
profession, before he reached London. He made 
his first appearance in the metropolis, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, on the 22nd of June, 1807, in the 
character of Hamlet, The public had been accus- 
tomed to see this part in the hands of Kemble. 
Elliston, and H. Johnston, whose versions of it, 
differing widely from each other, had made impres- 
sions which rendered its assumption hazardous m 
a new candidate. But the audience early pet 
ceived that the actor possessed original powers, 
and long before the curtain fell his triumph was 
assured. From that night he took the place 
amongst his contemporaries which he held to the 
last ; acquiring fresh reputation as he advanced. 
Our space will not permit us to enter into bic 
graphical details. The life of the busy actor pre 
sents few external incidents ; and few such lives 
passed in a more tranquil course than that of 
Charles Young. Having amassed, by his profes- 
sional exertions, a sufficient fortune to repose upoa 
from his toils, he prudently retired from the stage 
while his powers were yet vigorous. He left no 
memories behind him of broken energy or enfeebled 
faculties. His latest performances were as fine, 
impassioned, and as carefully executed, as Is 
earliest; perhaps, they were even more distilr 
guished by discrimination and judgment. — After 
his retirement ke lived in a circle of society by 
whom his irreproachable character and cultiva 
tastes were fully appreciated ; and he reckoned 
amongst his intimate friends some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of ourtime. His personal qualities 
endeared him most to those who knew him best; 
and no actor since the days of Garrick contribu 
more effectually, in his private relations, to eleva” 





| where he resided for a year in the house of a Danish 


the status of the profession he adorned My his 
genius. He latterly resided chiefly at 
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where, after a protracted illness, he died on the 
29th ult. ; 

The person of Charles Young was admirably 
adapted for the highest walks of tragedy ; grace- 
fully moulded, manly, of perfect symmetry, and a 
commanding height. His head was fine, the fore- 
head noble and intellectual, and the face capable of 

at variety of expression, the predominant char- 
acteristic in repose being that of grave and almost 
severe dignity. Possibly the sombre tone, which 
sometimes in the pauses of the scene, could be de- 
tected by a close observer settling down upon his 
features, might be traced to the early circumstances 
of his life, which opened under domestic influences 
peculiarly calculated to sadden his spirit. Some 
ainful incidents occurred in his family during his 
foyhood, and while he was passing through his 
professional noviciate, which made a deep impres- 
sion upon him. To these incidents he often ad- 
verted in his intercourse with his intimate friends ; 
but we will not dwell upon the details here. It 
will be sufficient to say that his father was a man 
of violent passions, and that the household in which 
Charles Young was brought up, became ultimately 
scattered by the tyranny of a temper, which re- 
coiled fearfully in the end upon the unhappy gen- 
tleman who permitted it to destroy the peace of his 
family. About the time when Young entered upon 
his career as an actor, the house of his boyhood was 
broken up, and from that time he had to trust 
wholly in himself. He was the architect of his 
own fortunes ; and his course in life, begun under 
great difficulties, was honourable to the close. 

Notwithstanding the recollection he retained of 
these circumstances, his disposition was naturally 
cheerful, and there lay under his grave deportment 
asense of humour, which rendered him a delighful 
companion. Extremely fastidious in his tastes, 
and, perhaps, a little nervous about trifles, he was 
always agreeable in society, full of information and 
anecdote, and especially distinguished by the ease 
and 1efinement of his manners. 

The quality for which he was most remarkable 
on the stage was a voice of singular sweetness and 
melody. Its inflections resembled the inflections 
of a mnsical instrument ; and he was so conscious 
of its fascinating power as to be himself in a great 
degree under the spell of its influence. When the 
‘actor sometimes suffered himself to be carried 
‘away by the luxury ofsound, the critic perceived that 
the emphasis fell in places where the most exquisite 
effect could be produced, without reference to the 
immediate purpose of the words, which the cadence 
with which a long passage was frequently closed, 
seized upon the imagination rather by its touching 
beauty than its strict interpretation of the sense. 
Yet, singularly enough, with this rare qualification 
for parts in which tender emotions were paramount, 
Young, like Kemble, never excelled in the role of 
the lover. His great parts lay in a sterner region, 
or were of that mixed character in which he might 
freely exercise the infinite varieties of his vocal 
range. His Jago, with its bantering humour 
neighbouring the darkest passions, and affording a 
wide scope for the play of his voice, was one of his 
Inasterpieces, and contested the pre-eminence in 
popularity with his Hamlet, in which his soft and 
melancholy tones were heard in perfection, and 
his Zanga, in which his strength was fully brought 
out, Nor should his Pertinaz MacSycophant be 
forgotten—a personation no less remarkable for 
the purity with which the dialect was preserved 
throughout, than for its excellence as a picture of 
Sordid worldliness and crafty heartlessness. 

dung was a student in his profession ; but wanted 
Perseverance in study. He entered upon a new 
part with zeal, but after he had mastered its ele- 
ments, he generally wearied of the verbal toil, and 
trusted for the minuter traits of the delineation to 
the impulse of the occasion. His constitutional 

dolence, however, never rendered him negligent. 

1s impersonations were always carefully con- 
ceived and effectively executed. He was the last 
of the great actors of our time; and his name will 
be enrolled in the annals of the drama with the 
Tames of its most illustrious professors. 


BELLOT TESTIMONIAL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
July 2nd, 1856. 

Sm,—As Chairman of the Committee of the 
Bellot Testimonial Fund, which has this day closed 
its labours, I beg leave to make known the final 
results. 

The subscriptions, with interest, amounted to 
22811. 17s. 8d., of which the sum of 1610J. 12s. 11d. 
has been divided among the five unmarried sisters 
of the deceased, the remainder having been ex- 
pended upon an obelisk of polished Aberdeen 
granite, designed gratuitously by Mr. P. Hard- 
wick, R.A. 

The site of this obelisk, obtained through the 
liberality of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, will, it is hoped, be generally approved. It 
is the quay of a great Naval Asylum, in the Hall 
of which a monument is about to be raised to the 
memory of Franklin and his associates. 

The name of Bellot is cut in large letters upon 
the shaft of the obelisk, so as tu be visible from 
the Thames ; and a bronze tablet has been affixed 
to the opposite side of the pedestal, bearing the 
following inscription, which may be read by all 
persons passing along the quay :— 

To the Se gee young 
of the French Navy; who in 
the endeavour to rescue 
FRANKLIN 
shared the fate and 
the glory of that 
illustrious navigator. 
(From his British admirers.) 
1853. 
I remain, &e. 
Roverick I, Murcuison. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

The earliest copy extant of the ballad of Gernu- 
tus, of which we this week give a fac simile, as it 
appears with the play of Zhe Merchant of Venice 
in the last volume of Mr. Halliwell’s ‘Shakspeare,’ 
was published in the seventeeth century. It is 
preserved at Oxford. No copy of the time of 
Shakspeare is known to exist; but the epithet 
“new” in the title does not positively determine 
the fact that it may not be a reprint from an Eliza- 
bethan original. ‘The writer of the ballad professes 
to draw his story from an Italian source ; but such 
professions were common amongst writers of that 
class, and no reliance can be placed upon it, as an 
evidence of its having been antecedent to Shak- 
speare, upon whose play, or a more ancient play 
ou the same subject, some commentators have sup- 
posed it to be founded, while others think that 
Shakspeare derived from the ballad the hint of his 
play. 

We invite attention to a circular issued by the 
Council of the Linnean Society, and inserted this 
day in the second page of our advertisements, re- 
questing subscriptions to meet the Society’s ex- 
penses of removal to Burlington House. The 
amount required for the purpose is 800/., half of 
which has been subscribed by twenty-three of its 
leading members. The much respected position 
of this scientific body, the first off-shoot from the 
Royal, ought to ensure a liberal feeling of sym- 
pathy from its numerous members. Its financial 
resources have been eaten up with house-rent for 
some years past, and appeals have been, at various 
times, made for assistance, in addition to the an- 
nual fee. By a limited few of the Fellows these 
appeals have been responded to on each occasion 
with a generosity that speaks well for the genuine- 
ness of their zeal in the pursuit of science. The 
Linnean Society is now about to emerge from their 
old retirement in the corner of Soho-square, the 
house formerly inhabited by Sir Joseph Banks, to 
the more aristocratic habitat of Burlington House, 
where their income will be relieved from any fur- 
ther burden of rent-charge. The present appeal 
for subscriptions is therefore likely to be the last, 
and the Fellows may be advised not to lose this 
opportunity of being enrolled among the Society’s 
benefactors. 


( 





A temporary check has been given to the grand 
scheme projected at Kensington Gore, by the re- 
fusal of the House of Commons to sanction the re- 
moval of the National Gallery. The motion of 
Lord Elcho, for a commission to inquire and report 
on the whole subject, was carried by 154 to 134. 
One result of more mature consideration as to the 
disposal of the national treasures, let us hope, will 
be the removal from the British Museum of the 
objects of art and the antiquities, which can be 
fitly united with collections of kindred character, 
leaving more room in the present building for 
the departments of literature and of natural 
history. 

The site of the proposed Manchester ‘ Exhibi- 
tion of Art Treasures of the United Kingdom,” in 
1857, has been fixed at Old Trafford, on land 
which has been offered on liberal terms by Sir 
H. de Trafford, ata distance of about two miles 
from the Manchester Exchange, lying contiguous 
to the Botanical Gardens, which will form an 
agreeable promenade in connexion with the build- 
ing. ‘This site has been selected for two reasons: 
Ist, on account of its vicinity to railway accom- 
modation, so that, as at Sydenham, visitors may 
be set down at the very doors of the exhibition ; 
and 2ndly, because it lies so far westward from 
Manchester as to be about a mile beyond the 
influence of the smoke of factory chimneys, which, 
owing to the well-known prevalence of westerly 
winds there, is generally driven over the town ina 
contrary direction ; and it is anticipated that this 
fact will act as an incentive to owners of statua 
and other works of art to send them for exhibition. 
The design for the building is by Mr. Young (who 
is engaged in the construction of the temporary 
Art Museum at Kensington Gore), and a contract 
has been entered into by that gentleman for its 
completion by the 1st of January next; and 
adequate penalties have been provided in case it 
shall not be delivered complete to the executive 
committee by the 15th of that month. The 
General Council of the Exhibition have awarded 
£100 to be divided among those artists who had 
sent in designs suited to the purpose, but which 
were uusuccessful, some of them being very beauti- 
ful, and much admired. The building will be 
704 feet in length, and 200 feet wide. It will 
consist of a central hall, 56 feet wide, having a 
semicircular roof, supported by iron ribs resting 
upon a double row of twenty-six columns; the height 
from the floor to the top of the pillars, on spring 
of the arch, being 33 feet, and to the crown of the 
arch, 65 feet ; with an aisle on each side, 24 feet 
wide, merely divided by light columns from the 
centre, which may therefore be regarded as part 
of the great hall, thus giving the latter a total 
breadth of 104 feet. Parallel with the aisles, but 
separated by a partition, there will be a picture 
gallery, 48 feet wide on each side, each of which 
will be divided by arched partitions, one portion 
being devoted to the works of the ancient, and the 
other to those of the modern masters ; but as the 
arches will be open, the vista will be uninterrupted. 
A transept will cross the hall, about 500 feet from 
the front entrance, of the same width and altitude 
as the central hall; and this end of the building 
will be furnished with a gallery. The total ground 
covered by the building will be 15,273 square 
yards. The front, which has been designed by 
Mr. Salomons, a local architect, will be of red and 
white bricks, and the sides of cast and corrugated 
iron, which latter material, in combination with 
glass, will also be used for the roofs. Mr. J. C. 
Deane, who had the management of that portion 
of the Dublin Exhibition which was devoted to the 
collection of works of art, has accepted the post of 
Commissioner to the Executive Committee of the 
Manchester Exhibition for a similar purpose. 
While Sir William Fenwick Williams has been 
receiving deserved honours in London, another of 
the heroes of the war, Sir Colin Campbell, has 
had an ovation in his native city of Glasgow. So 
few are the names that have gained any new 
lustre from the Russian campaign, that these 
demonstrations assume a historical importance. 
The freedom of the city of Glasgow having been 
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conferred on Sir Colin Campbell, a sword was also 
presented to him by Sir Archibald Alison, on 
behalf of the subscribers. The speech on this 
occasion was worthy of the reputation of the his- 
torian. From the time when the British armies 
first landed in Spain in 1808, Sir Colin Campbell 
has borne part in almost every conflict, and shared 
every triumph of the British army in all quarters 
of the globe, and the allusion to these long and 
varied services supplied fit themes for Sir Archibald 
Alison’s eloquent address. The manly and un- 
affected terms in which the veteran general replied 
on this occasion, and at a public festival afterwards 
given in his honour, deepened the feelings with 
which after fifty-two years of absence, he was wel- 
comed to his native land. 4 

Another eloquent and touching address on 
Scottish ground was delivered lately, by the 
exiled patriot, Louis Kossuth. On Tuesday last 
the meeting was held at Stirling, for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of William Wal- 
lace. On Thursday Kossuth had to lecture at the 
same place on the Austrian Concordat, and he 
thus happily used the theme then inspiring his au- 
ditory with its recollections :—‘‘I have to address 
an assembly the heart of which is still thrilling 
with such noble eloquence as the sentiment of 
national gratitude to a great benefactor cannot fail 
to inspire in a country like yours, where the wide 
extent of knowledge has made the humblest 
labourer familiar with the earliest struggles of those 
who fought for the freedom which you enjoy, and 
which you so well deserve to enjoy. May that 
liberty dwell with you to the consummation of 
time, is my prayer! and may the monument you 
are about to raise to the noblest of your national 
heroes—may that monument, overlooking in silent 
grandeur one of the most beautiful spots on earth, 
be a monitor of lasting inspiration to Scotland! 
The monuments on which I have gazed,to-day, are 
well fitted to inspire such emotions in my breast as 
would lead me to merge into silent meditation, and 
forget my appointed task. Two things at least I 
can claim to have in common with your William 
Wallace—that of having struggled for national in- 
dependence, and that of being unfortunate. To see 
you at the present day so warmly cherishing the 
memory of your patriot Wallace is to me a cheering 
confirmation of the poet’s words, — 

*Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft is ever won.’ 
By this proof of your love and veneration for the 
faith and fortitude of the ancient martyrs, the 
patriot will know to pursue the path of duty what- 
ever may happen.” 

In an approaching book sale at Paris, two works 
which would form a desirable addition to some great 
see library are to be offered. One is a Chinese 

ictionary of the Chinese Language, in not fewer 
than one hundred and thirty volumes; the other is 
a Chinese encyclopedia called, ‘ When hian thoung 
khao’ (General Examinftion of Writings and of 
Sages,) in ninety-six volumes, which was printed 
so far back as 1322—a century before Guttenburg 
flourished ! 

The Imperial Printing Office of Vienna having 
recently produced an important work, the ‘ Aus- 
trian Flora,’ the plates in which are produced by the 
newly discovered ‘nature printing’ system,’ has sent 
a copy of it to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
with the request that the Academy will give an 
opinion as to the value of that system of illustra- 
tion applied to works of natural history. The 
Academy has nominated a committee, consisting 
of M. Pouillet, M. Decaisne, and M. Payer, to 
examine into and report on the matter. 

A series of Polish novels and romances is now 
being published in Prague, which is likely to be very 
interesting. The first number contains ‘ Ostap and 
Jaryna,’ a descriptive tale of peasant life and man- 
ners in Poland: it is by Krazewski, and though 
not the cleverest story from the pen of this prolific 
author, has yet so much beauty and interest in it, 
as to have already tempted Russian, Bohemian, 
and French translators to reproduce it in the lan- 
guages of their respective countries. Monsieur 








Krazewski is not yet forty-four years of age, and 
has already written upwards of a hundred volumes 
of novels and histories, including descriptions of 
Lithuania, Wilna, &c. He was for twelve years 
editor of the Polish ‘Atheneum,’ and during that 
time contributed innumerable tales for its pages, 
not included in the above enumeration of his 
works. 

The third volume of Hausser’s ‘ History of Ger- 
many, from the Death of Frederick the Great to 
the Foundation of the German Confederation,’ has 
just been brought out in Berlin ; it reaches to the 
flight of Napoleon from Russia in 1812. The 
fourth and completing volume is promised in the 
course of two or three months. This work con- 
tains much rare and original matter drawn from 
private sources hitherto inaccessible to the public. 
The matter contained in the first two volumes, and 
which has already been before the public for some 
time, is full of interest and value. 

A biographical periodical, under the title of 
‘Biographen von Modernen Classikern,’ which is 
published in Cassel, in the Electorate of Hesse, 

ives, in its last number, sketches of the lives of 

loton, Verdi, and Mercadante, with lithographed 
portraits of the first two composers. There have 
already appeared memoirs of Adam, who died the 
other day suddenly in Paris; Auber, Beethoven, 
Bellini, Boieldieu, Cherubini, Donizetti, Haydn, 
Marschner, and Felix Mendelssohn, and in addi- 
tion to these, lives are shortly promised of 
Kiicken, Lindpainter, Taubert, Hiller, Dorn, and 
other musical celebrities of the day. These bio- 
graphies are written in an easy style, with much 
spirit and cleverness, and afford very pleasant 
light reading to those interested in the great con- 
temporary masters of music. 

From Geneva we learn that a set of table-turners 
have constituted themselves into a religious society; 
they meet regularly in a chapel erected on a spot 
indicated by the sacred table. There are included 
in this society (strange as it may appear), wealthy 
merchants, capitalists, Calvinistic preachers, and a 
professor of mathematics. It is now two years in 
existence, and though still small, is gradually and 
steadily increasing. The first number of a periodi- 
cal, dictated by the table, in very pure and good 
French, has just appeared, entitled ‘Rome, 
Geneva, and the Church of Christ.’ 

Doctor Von der Hagen, a well-known name 
among the learned Professors of Germany, died on 
the 11th of June last, at the ripe age of seventy- 
six. In the course of a long and active life de- 
voted to laborious study, he had done much for 
the advancement of German literature, andthe pu- 
rifying of the German language. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated German 
lady traveller, though about to enter on her fifty- 
ninth year, has determined to set out on a fresh 
expedition. She proceeds in a few days to Hol- 
land, where she intends to take her passage to 
Madagascar, and to spend three years in exploring 
that country. 

An Austrian officer, fishing lately in the Rhine, 
pulled up from the bottom a sword, which the 
antiquarians pronounce to have belonged to the 
Emperor Adolphus. The Duke of Nassau has 
purchased it’ of the lucky fisherman for the sum of 
one hundred and sixty florins, 








FINE ARTS. 


Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages: Notes 
of a Tour in the North of Italy. By 
G. E. Street, Architect, F.S.A. urray. 

[Second Notice. ] 

Mr. Street, as we have already hinted, is a 
votary of the Gothic style ; he is even a warm 
partizan, and evinces his horror of the Renais- 
sance by some strong passages of condemna- 
tion. He would not even go to Vicenza to 
see the churches of Palladio ; and the great 
church of 8. Giorgiv at Venice, which figures 
in every view of the place, he pronounces irre- 
deemably ugly. Now this sort of diatribe has 
been carried on, per fus et nefas, by accom- 








plished and ardent men so long and habitually 
that it sometimes leads them, as it does Mr. 
Street, into very mistaken and unfair state. 


ments. One instance occurs in this volume. 
Speaking of a certain window, very common 
in Venice, and which may be described as a 
semicircle divided into three parts by two 
upright mullions, of which Mr. Street writes 
thus :— 

“In starting on a continental journey, between 
London and Croydon, on the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, you pass under several great semicircular- 
arched bridges. When first built, the engineer 
chose, in order to gratify some odd fancy, to prop 
these up by two piers of brickwork, dividing the 
arch into three, and putting the whole in great 
jeopardy. It is curious that this singularly sup- 
ported and divided arch finds a counterpart in 
almost every large church in the north of Italy. 
It was the one great idea of the Renaissance 
builders, and, until they had taken out one of the 
old windows, and inserted in its place one of these 
hideous contrivances, they were never satisfied. 
In Venice every church, even the noble church of 
the Frari, has them, and I believe scarcely a large 
church in the north of Italy is without at least this 
one evidence of the delicacy of taste which charac- 
terises a Renaissance age !” 


A ‘moment’s consideration would surely 
satisfy Mr. Street that the railway engineer 
who built up those piers of brickwork did not 
do so to prop up the bridge, which they never 
could possibly do, but merely to help keep 
up the railway banks from sinking, which 
form the abutments of the bridge ; and surely 
the much abused Renaissance architects may 
equally have the credit of having inserted 
these upright beams into their windows for 
the sake of divisions or frames, and not from 
any mistaken notion of construction. 

Later in the volume, however, Mr. Street 
pays a just tribute to the nobility of Greek 
architecture, and proceeds to compare the 
effects of the two systems; the rudeness of 
construction but elaborate ornamentation of 
the principle of the lintel and impost as com- 
pared with the springing life and skilful con- 
struction of thesystem of the arch, aided by the 
‘strong arm’ of the flying buttress. Nor does 
he attempt, while he advocates the use of the 
detached shaft, of coloured wall-courses, of 
heavy cornices and other characteristics of 
Italian Gothic, to hold up to condemnation 
the sham fronts of their churches, and the 
vices of construction, which, though undis- 
guised, are not the less objectionable ; as in 
the Scaliger tombs, and the arcade of St. 
Mark’s, which are bound together and sup- 
ported by iron rods. 

The result to which he would lead us 
appears to be this :— 


“That as classic and pointed architecture bad 
proceeded on two entirely different principles, 
neither of them in any way identical, but each in 
some respect true, so we were well entitled, if we 
chose, to gather from each that which was best in 
principle, and in our work to combine them, —a 
in the production of a hybrid and mixed style 0 
architecture, but only in the development of our 
application of those true principles of construction, 
of which the architects of the pointed style were 
the first to acknowledge the necessity, and the first 
to introduce.” 


In a paper published by Mr. Street 10, the 
‘ Ecclesiologist’ of August, 1852, these views 
were still further expanded. Considering the 
horizontal line, and the repose it indicates t0 
be the principle of classic architecture, ¥ 
the vertical en. with its sense of life ." 
motion, is the characteristic of Gothic ‘he 
there suggested to English architects m 
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inted style, the use of a cornice on the 
dassic principle, and the use of horizontal 
lines of colour, as the Italians have already 
done. A larger admission of light at some 

ticular point, and especially the east end, 
G ae suggested, and the introduction of 
colour into the walls of buildings, both of 
which arrangements may remotely be traced 
pack to classic examples. The present work 
toa great degree carries out the same lines of 
thought, and whilst it searches downwards for 
principles of architectural design, it suggests 
also practical developments of theory ; and 
besides points out in clear terms the only 
conditions of the inventive faculty from which 
novelties and improvements can hope to 
spring. ‘ 

Our space prevents us from doing more 
than glancing at Mr. Street’s valuable dis- 
quisitions: in his conclusion he argues elo- 
quently against some prevalent vices of our 
modern systems, and lays it down that the 
rinciple for which artists must labour is 
that of truth. So be it, but in return we 
have to say to Mr. Street, and all other art- 
teachers, only let it be universal truth that 
they teach the world to express, and not a 
personal or a party sentiment ; and when they 
declare the means by which that truth is 
to be expressed, let it not be in the language 
of bigotry and exclusiveness, but in the uni- 
versal art-language which throws off all con- 
sciousness of self in the simple effort of 
representation. Else those that worship the 


art of the medieval Christians will lead us 
as fatally astray as the followers of the 
Renaissance schools have been said to do. 

In connexion with the subject of this 
volume we cannot help noticing that the pro- 


gress which coloured brick architecture is 
making in London at this moment must be a 
matter of interest to every one of our 
readers. Besides Mr. Butterfield’s church 
in Margaret-street, a remarkable experiment, 
undertaken with every advantage that lavish 
expenditure could supply, and almost every 
disadvantage that could be imagined in the 
way of site—a building full of sentiment, 
though of the monastic kind, rather sugges- 
tive of thought than complete in idea, and 
two or three dwelling houses which have no 
temarkable features, a very successful and 
complete elevation of three stories in brick 
een erected in Castle-street, Endell- 
street, as the school-rooms for the northern 
division of St. Martin’s parish. The whole 
of this front has been admirably filled, both 
in length and height; and in its adaptation 
to its purpose, simple enough perhaps, it is 
mM every way an admirable performance. 
hen as excellences are comparative, we 
must place as a contrast to this manly per- 
rmance,the every way contemptible entrance 
to the Woking Cemetery offices, which has 
erected in the Westminster-road, near 

the Railway bridge. This is disgraceful alike 
to the company and the architect, Mr. Tite, 
who probably left the whole design to be 
carried out by the clerks in his office. There 
8 an attempt at plate-tracery in the shape of 
round window of the meanest kind; the 
wall spaces, tympanum of the small door arch 
and spandrels of the large arch are covered 
With square coloured tiles, set. edgewise like 
the chequers of a public house ; and the sort 
of dentil hatching which goes round the arch 
8 too small by just half, looking like stray 
notches instead of a good nail-head moulding : 
this notching oddly enough is continued 

™ the inside edge of the arch where it 





touches the wall, almost out of sight. Then 
to complete the absurdity, a pair of handsome 
Louis Quatorze gates is fitted into this me- 
dieval archway, to make room for which 
gates the jambs of the main arch have been 
cut off under the capitals, and finished with a 
sort of scroll as in many of the cinque-cento 
doorways. 

If Mr. Street’s book does no more than to 
prevent the recurrence of these monstrosities 
it will have done good service. 


The sale of the grand collection of Lord Orford’s 
pictures on Saturday, was of the most animated 
description, and the following are among the 
highest of the very unusual prices that were 
obtained :—Two views of Venice, A Court-yard 
(240), and The Staircase of the Doge’s Palace (241), 
160 and 240 gnineas ; Two Peasant Children, by 
Opie, a very fine specimen of the Master, 310 
guineas ; Amateurs acting the Merchant of Venice, 
with Portraits of Lord Mansfield, Mr. Clarke, and 
others, by Zoffany, 140 guineas ; a Classical Land- 
scape, by Sir C. Eastlake, 170 guineas ; another 
pair of Canaletti’s, St. Mark’s Place, and The 
Tract of St. Mark's Church, both with many 
figures, of brilliant quality and effect, 260 and 274 
guineas; An Italian Landscape, by Berghem, a 
work of the highest quality, 470 guineas; A 
Dead Hare, Monkey, Dead Birds, and Fruit, by 
Weeninx, 98 guineas; The Glorification of the 
Virgin, a work by the rare master, Giovanni 
Le Spagno, the cotemporary of Raffaelle, of great 
perfection and value, which has happily been 
secured for the nation, 620 guineas ; The Converted 
Jew, by Rembrandt, 140 guineas; A Sea Piece, 
effect of storm, by Raysdael, 300 guineas; The 
Duchess @’ Ossuna, a small, but excellent portrait, 
by Velasquez, from Lord Radstock’s collection, 170 
guineas; an Altar Piece, of ancient date, by 
Matthews Griinewald, 130 guineas ; a Landscape, 
of unsual extent and interest, by De Koningh, 
embracing the view of a town, river, mill, and 
cottages, a vast range of country, under a fine sky, 
from the collection of Count Portalis, 390 guineas ; 
Christ sinking under the Weight of the Cross, by 
Murillo, a work of great expression, and in fine 
preservation, 690 guineas; the very celebrated 
Rainbow Landscapeof Rubens, formerly in the Balbi 
Palace, and afterwards in Mr. W. Taylor's fine 
collection, which reached the extraordinary price 
of 4550/.; and, finally, The Marriage of St. Cathe- 
rine, by Sasso Ferrato, a chef d’euvre of the 
master, of unusual dimensions and importance, 
which obtained 1025 guineas. The seventy pic- 
tures realized upwards of 11,5000. 

Couture, the well-known French artist, has re- 
ceived commissions from the Imperial Govern- 
ment to execute two large paintings, one of the 
baptism of the Imperial Prince at Notre Dame, 
the other of the entrance of the Crimean army into 
Paris. 

With reference to the determination of the 
French Government to erect a column at Paris, to 
commemorate the exploits of the army in the Cri- 
mea, an artistic journal of that city publishes a 
table of the heights of the columns of all the 
cities of Europe. It appears from it-—what 
we fancy is not generally known—that the 
Monument of London is the tallest column in 
Europe, and consequently in the world. Its 
height is set down at 65 metres 618 millemetres in 
French measure. The next highest is the Alex- 
andrina column at St. Petersburg, which is 51m. 
325mm.; the next, the column at Bologne-sur- 
Mer, which is 50m. 25mm. The column in the 
Place Vendome at Paris, is only the fifth on the 
list, and that in the Place de la Bastile, in the same 
city, the ninth. The total number of columns in 
all Europe is, according to the list, only nineteen, 
and the smallest of them is one at Rome, which is 
only 6m. 497mm. high. 

The exhibition of pictures, which opened last 
month at Yeovil, has been attended with a success 
which shews the popularity of these displays among 
its promoters, we observe the honoured name of W.C, 
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Macready, who dignifies his retirement from the 
honours of the stage by extending the influence of a 
kindred art. Among his contributions are a Portrait 
of Gainsborough’s eldest Daughter, by the painter 
himself; and The Bridge of Sighs by Night, by 
Etty. John Moore, Esq., of West Coker, contri- 
butes a very numerous assemblage of works of all 
schools, from Tintoretto and Spagnoletto down to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Peter Lely, and Turner. 
Mr. Montagu, of Lyme, sends works of the Italian 
school, including a very fine Correggio, represent- 
ing a classical subject, Venus, Thetis, and Achilus ; 
two fine Bassans, Zhe Seasons, and others ; and 
Sir Peregrine Acland a Murder of the Innocents, 
by Rubens. The collection also includes sculpture, 
bronzes and water-colour drawings, many of them 
of the first excellence. All this speaks well for 
the cultivation of art in the provinces. 

During this week, a new picture, by Giovanni 
Bellini, has been placed in the National Gallery. 
The subject is the Madonna and Child ; the back- 
ground of the picture being a green drapery, sus- 
pended from a cord, with a landscape on each side 
of it. The painting is on wood, and is inscribed 
below “Joannes Bellinus.” This picture was 
purchased in Venice, in December, 1855, from 
Baron Galvagna, together with nine others. Its 
estimated price in reference to the whole sum paid 
is 10501. The picture is in admirable preservation. 

The plan of the proposed building for the Great 
Exhibition of Art in Manchester, designed by Mr. 
Young, has been submitted to Prince Albert for 
inspection, and is now finally adopted. The 
dimensions are 700 feet by 200; the materials of 
the construction iron and glass; the whole of the 
interior being lined with wood, and the front 
being of ornamental brickwork. The contract 
has been signed for 24,5007. The guarantee fund 
in the hands of the committee already reaches 
70,000. 

The Cathedral of Antwerp will shortly have its 
two magnificent pictures by Rubens, its greatest 
attraction, restored to it. ‘They have been for the 
last two or three years in a building apart, in the 
hands of Monsieur Le Roy, who has been occupied 
in cleaning them, and who seems to have performed 
his task in a masterly manner. Workmen are now 
occupied in the church in erecting the scaffolding 
necessary to raise these colossal pictures into their 
right place. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Madlle. Piccolomini has achieved a new triumph 
in La Figlia del Reggimento. Her reading of the 
part is wholly different from that of her predeces- 
sors, and, while tastes may be reasonably allowed 
to differ on such points, there can be no hesitation 
in awarding to her acting the highest praise. It 
is a perfect impersonation of the petted child of 
the regiment,—saucy, brilliant, and natural. The 
youthfulness, the wayward humour, the naivete, 
and the air of freedom generated by habitual inter- 
course with the soldiers, were never more happily 
expressed ; and when she steps in military time 
across the stage, tossing her head with an exulting 
feeling of enjoyment, she fairly takes the hearts of 
the audience by storm. The enthusiasm she 
excites in this character, for which she is endowed 
with peculiar qualifications, is testified by showers 
of bouquets, which she gathers up in her arms with 
the delight ofa child. It is quite as good as any- 
thing she does in the piece to see her stagger off 
the stage under her fragrant load, amidst the ac- 
clamations of the spectators. 

Battista’s opera Esmeralda, has been produced 
at Drury Lane this week, with a success to be 
ascribed less to the merit of the music or its good 
execution, either orchestral or choral, than to the 
cleverness of the performers, and the interest of 
the story, which is adapted from the ‘ Hunchback 
of Notre Dame.’ Madame Escott is said to have 
appeared in Italy a hundred times as Esmeralda, 
and she certainly is quite at home in the part, and 
the other chief characters are well sustained by 
Miss Dyer, and Messrs. Haigh, Manvers, and 
Durand, On Monday night, Mr. Balfe is to have 
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a benefit night at Drury Lane, when the Bohemian 
Girl will be performed, the composer presiding in 
the orchestra. 

The opening of the new Music Hall at the 
Surrey Gardens, is to be celebrated by a grand 
inauguration festival, commencing on Tuesday, 
July 15, and continuing for the rest of the week. 
All the chief singers and performers then in London, 
are engaged for the occasion; and the orchestra 
and chorus will swell the number of musicians to 
the number of at least a thousand. Oratorios in 
the morning, and operatic and miscellaneous selec- 
tions in the evening are promised in the programme, 
of the details of which we shall have occasion 
afterwards to speak. Under the management of 
M. Jullien, who knows well how to combine 
classical with popular music, there is little doubt 
that this pew place of entertainment will be con- 
ducted with a spirit and success corresponding with 
the ambitious scale of the performances at the 
inauguration. 

M. Levassor, the well-known comic artist, as- 
sisted by M. Lefort, a clever singer, has re-ap- 
peared in London. At the first of a series of Con- 
certs bouffés he gave some capital imitations and 
burlesque representations, one of the most amusing 
of which was the lecture of a learned professor on 
natural history, in which the manner of scientific 
charlatans was humorously imitated, this lecturer 
affording additional amusement from an idiosyn- 
‘cratic tendency to sneeze and a wonderful success 
in suppressing the disturbing explosion. A ren- 

. contre between two blind beggers, where Levassor 
and Lefort have a duel, vocal and instrumental, is 
another amusing scene. 

A few items of musical news have reached us 
from Paris. M. Crosuier has quitted the director- 
ship of the Grand Opera, and M. de Royer, one of 
the managers of the Odeon has been appointed his 
successor. The Opera it is known is now carried 
on at the expense, and under the surveillance of 
the administrators of the Emperor's Civil List. 
Rossini’s Willian Tell has, after the lapse of a long 
time, been put in rehearsal at that theatre. Malle. 
Duprey’s engagement at the Opéra Comique, has 
been renewed for three years. Ricquier, who for 
upwards of twenty years has been connected with 
that house, but whose voice has long been lost, is 
about to retire from thestage. Casimir Delavigne’s 
drama of Marino Faliero has been reproduced at 
the Théatre de la Porte S. Martin, at Paris. Some 
of the theatrical critics of the Parisian papers ac- 
tually say that it is inferior to Lord Byron’s play 
on the same subject ; but the allegation is absurd. 

The Vienna papers announce the termination of 
the engagement of the Polish theatrical company 
in the Josephstadter Theatre, and the commence- 
ment of the performances in the Hungarian lan- 
guages. This, with the legitimate German drama, 
and the Italian opera, with an occasional French 
vaudeville, must afford a stranger a pretty fair 
opportunity of cultivating the modern languages 
in the German Paris. 

From Hanover we learn that Herr Felix Kletzer, 
a talented Hungarian violin-player, has been play- 
ing before the Court, to the delight of all who 
heard him. Before leaving Hanover he was pre- 
sented by the King, one of the first amateur 
musicians of the day, with a very valuable instru- 
ment by Amati, in recognition of the great beauty 
and skilfulness of his playing. 

The theatrical season in Coburg was concluded 
by a grand dramatic oratorium, the words by Herr 
Réobrig, the music by Herr Spith, the concert- 
meister of the Duke. This work has created a 
great sensation among the professional musicians 
and the dilettanti, and it is prophesied will become 
very popular in Germany. 

The committee of the German ‘Tonhalle,’ in 
Mannheim, has offered a prize of 200 florins (about 
171.) for an original text, in the German language, 
for an opera ; a further prize of the same amount 
is promised for an opera to the text, when it shall 
have been approved of by the committee. 

Herr Fodor, a chemist, has just discovered a new 
colophonium, or composition to supersede the resin 
usually used by violin-players; it is applied by 











means of a camel’s-hair brush, remains good during 
one hundred hours’ playing, and has no evil effect 
upon either the strings of the instrument or the 
hairs of the bow, and, it is asserted, gives a greater 
clearness to the tone. 

Francis Liszt is now occupied on an opera to an 
Hungarian text, with which he has been supplied 
by one of his friends. 

Herr Sontag, a brother of the late Countess 
Rossi, will make his débd@t in a few days on the 
Berlin stage, in the character of Petruchio. 


Madame Ristori has now appeared in a tragedy 
more worthy of her art and of her reputation, the 
Rosmunda of Alfieri. A more terrible representa- 
tion of passion—revenge intensified by jealousy, 
is not found in the whole range of the ancient or 
modern drama. The play is founded on a well- 
known legend in early Italian history. Alboin, 
the Lombard king, having compelled his queen 
Rosmunda at a feast to drink wine with him out of 
the skull of her father, she takes revenge by insti- 
gating Almachild, the king’s armourer and her own 
illicit lover, to murder her husband, and share with 
herthe throne. Alfieri takes up the tale at a later 
period. At the commencement of the play, Ro- 
milda, the daughter of Alboin, appears praying for 
the success of the Lombard chief, Clefis, who has 
raised the standard of revolt against the usurper 
and his guilty paramour. On Rosmunda’s entrance, 
and her discovery of the occupation of Romilda, 
her looks reveal malignant hatred of the girl, and 
the purpose of inflicting cruel punishment. At 
first, her determination is to marry her to the bar- 
barian Alaric, exulting at the misery her victim 
will probably endure in such an alliance. The 
touching appeals and indignant protests of Romilda 
are overborne by the imperious and angry denun- 
ciations of her cruel oppressor. In a soliloquy 
after she has ordered Romilda out of her presence, 
the queen reveals another cause of her hatred, in 
the suspicion that the jfiglia esecrata of Alboin is 
also the beloved of her present husband, Almachild. 
The workings of Rosmunda’s mind while this re- 
mains in doubt, and her outbursts of passion when 
she has proofs of her husband’s unfaithfulness, are 
given with wonderful effect by Madame Ristori. 
The discovery that Almachild’s love is not recipro- 
cated, and that Romilda loves a Lombard chief, 
Iidovand, might be expected to moderate her 
rage, but it only produces a momentary satis- 
faction, and she continues her work of revenge. 
The offence of the father must be visited on the 
child, and the guilty love of the husband involve 
in destruction its innocent object. At length the 
storm that has been gathering, breaks forth in a 
short and terrific scene. She has previously stirred 
up Jldovand to rebel against Almachild, and he 
returns conqueror, in hope of gaining Romilda. 
The queen, irritated by his having allowed her 
husband to escape with his life, refuses to give up 
the girl, and during the parley that ensues, Alma- 
child appears. Rosmunda drags her victim up the 
steps of the palace, and calling her guards to pre- 
vent a rescue, she stabs Romilda in the presence 
of both her lovers. Jidovand kills himself at the 
sight, and the curtain falls while Rosmundca is 
threatening Almachild with further vengeance. 
Without any remarks on the character itself, its 
representation by Ristori is certainly a wonderful 
display of art, and a worthy interpretation of one 
of Alfieri’s most remarkable dramatic creations. 

At the Adelphi, this week, ‘‘the original Irish 
Boy and Yankee Gal” have appeared, in the per- 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, the epithet 
‘original’ pointing to Mrs. Florence, at Drury-lane, 
whose recent appearance has deprived this class of 
performances of the advantage of novelty. As we 
hear that the rivals are sisters, the show of opposi- 
tion may be part of the play. Mrs. Barney Wil- 
liams, in a piece entitled The Customs of the Country, 
gave most broad and amusing exhibitions of the 
ways of a Yankee ‘‘help,” peculiarities of voice 
and of laugh adding to the fun of the représen- 
tation. In appearance and manner, however, she 
looks above the situation, and does not act the part 
so like life as did the more plain and active Mrs. 








a 
Florence. Mr. Barney Williams appeared in the 
Trish Lion, and looked the Irishman thoroughly 
while he possesses a style of humour less dashing 
than that of Hudson in the same piece, and lackin 
the refinement which made Power inimitable, but 
well sustained and very amusing. 

Mr. Buckstone, in his address on the occasion 
of his benefit this week, had the satisfaction of 
boasting that it was the 815th night of the season 
at the Haymarket, the theatre having been kept 
open for three years without any interruptions, 
except what were caused by public fasts and fe. 
tivals. He announced his purpose of “‘keeping it 
up,” in which he will succeed as far as his own 
exertions, as actor as well as manager, can com: 
mand success in these times. The revival of 
Twelfth Night, with Buckstone as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, A Night at the Alhambra, with the 
Spanish dancers, and a slight comedy adapted from 
the French, were the attractions un the benefit 
night. 

A clever little piece at the Olympic, A Conjugal 
Lesson, by Mr. Danvers, has been produced with 
a success greatly owing to the parts in the domestic 
discord and subsequent harmony being sustained 
by Mr. Robson and Mrs. Stirling. The moral is 
much the same as that inculcated in the recent 
Olympic piece, Stay at Home. 

Mr. Carleton, one of the most successful and 
entertaining mimics of the day, is to give a per- 
formance at the Philharmonic Rooms, on Monday 
evening, including a concert, and an exhibition of 
his ‘‘dramatic shadows,” in imitation of about 
thirty actors and other professionals. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL. — June 4th.— Colonel Portlock, 
Vice-President. in the chair. E, P. Wilkins, 
Esq., was elected a Fellow. The following com- 
munications were read:—]. ‘ Notice of the Keu- 
per Sandstone and its Fossils found at Leicester.’ 
By James Plant, Esq. Communicated by J. W. 
Salter, Esq., F.G.S. The author met with the 
following section of the Keuper and overlying 
beds in the immediate vicinity of Leicester, in a 
north-west direction :—1. Alluvial deposits, con- 
tainingremains of the deer and ox, with nuts, leaves, 
&c., ten feet. 2. Gravels and clays, with elephants’ 
teeth, oolitic detritus, and boulders of syenitic and 
metamorphic rocks, thirty feet. 3. Laminated 
clays and blue marls, sixty feet. 4. Thin strata 
of Keuper shales, grey marl, and sandstone, with 
numerous irregular branched casts on the surfaces, 
usually called fucoids, but referred by Mr. Plant 
to Gorgonie, eighty feet. 5. Fine siliceous white 
sandstone, in beds about three feet thick, occa- 
sionally intercalated with by a thin band of car- 
bonaceous matter, twenty feet. 6. Clays, thin 
sandstones, and grey marls, thirty-five feet, making 
a total of nearly two hundred feet of Keuper 
beds. Besides the ramiform surface-markings above 
alluded to, the Keuper here exhibits ripple-marks, 
foot-tracks, and other superficial impressions, and 
yields some remains of plants, referred to Echino- 
stachys and Voltzia, also numerous specimens of the 
little Posidonomya minuta, together with teeth and 
spines of fish, fragments of bone, and coprolites. 
The author remarked that the Leicester Keuper 
most closely agrees with the same formation In 
Gloucestershire, as described by Murchison and 
Strickland, even in lithological characters. The 
Keuper beds are divisible into three chief members 
in each district,—the upper, thin sandy shales, 
with way-boards of green marl,—the middle, thick 
beds of soft white sandstone,—and the lower like 
the upper. 2. ‘Remarks on the Keuper of War- 
wickshire.’ By the Rev. P. B. Brodie, M.A., 
F.G.S. The old quarries on Shrewley Common, 
described by Murchison and Strickland, are = 
closed, but excavations near the canal at Shrew | 
and Rowington have lately afforded sections 
some fossils of the Keuper beds, as follows: 
Sandstone and marl, a few inches. 2. -—m 
marl, four inches. 3. Green marl, four vid ad 
4, Light-coloured, fine grained sandstone 
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by marls, three feet, with Posidonomya minuta. 
fish-bones, and ripple-mark. 5. Gritty sandstone, 
with teeth of Acrodus, and fish-bones and spines, 
eight inches. 6. Green mati, half-an-inch. (2 
Hard sandstone, with Posidonomya, ten inches. 
8. Sandstone divided by green marls, ten feet, 
with remains of plants, Voltzia and Calamites? 9. 
Redmarl. Bones of Labyrinthodon were met with ; 
and foot-tracks also occur, but their place in the 
series was not determined. Fucoidal markings are 
frequent throughout ; and ripple-mark is common 
in the sandstones. The Warwickshire Keuper 
very nearly agrees with that of Worcestershire, as 
described by the Rev. Mr. Symonds, but at Pen- 
dock the bed No. 5 is coarser, is still richer in 
osseous remains, and contains carbonaceous matter. 
3, ‘On a new genus of Cephalopoda, Diploceras 
(Orthoceras bisiphonatum of Sowerby).’ ByJ. W. 
Salter, Esq., F.G.S. In this communication the 
author pointed out the apparent relations of this 
peculiar form, which has been figured in the ‘Silu- 
rian System’ and in ‘Siluria.’ It possessed ordinary 
septa, pierced by an excentric beaded siphuncle, 
and also had a deep lateral cavity passing down 
side by side with the siphuncle, and affecting at 
least seven, if not more of the uppermost septa. 
Mr. Salter remarked that the structural peculiari- 
ties of Orthoceras paradoxicum and of Gonioceras 
might elucidate the character of the shell in ques- 
tion; but he thought that the study of A scoceras 
and Cameroceras would be still more likely to throw 
light on the subject. Mr. Salter also described a 
new species of Ascoceras (A. Barrandii), found 
not long since in the upper Ludlow rock, at Lud- 
low, and at Stansbatch in Herefordshire. 4. ‘On 
an Orthoceras from China.’ By 8. P. Woodward, 
Esq., F.G.S. The specimen in question was one 
of several that were imported from China in 1854 
by Mr. D. Hanbury. They are longitudinal sec- 
tions in thin, polished slabs of limestone, and were 
obtained by Mr. Lockhart, of Shanghae, from some 
place 200 miles distant. They seem to have been 
used as screens, having been mounted in carved 
wooden frames with stands. Mr. Woodward de- 
scribed in detail the appearances presented by the 
fossil in question, which is probably of Devonian 
age, aud offers some interesting facts as to the ori- 
ginal relations of the s:phuncle, the lining membrane 
of the shell, and other parts of the animal. He 
stated that the changes which this specimen has 
undergone appear to be these,—1. When buried 
in the sea-bed, the mud entered the siphuncle and 
filled the interior of those chambers in which the 
siphuncle was incomplete. 2. Water, containing 
carbonate of lime in solution, penetrated the air- 
chambers and other closed spaces, coating all the 
inner surfaces with tufa. 3. The shell was dissolved 
and removed before the consolidation of the sur- 
rounding mud, which thus obtained access to all 
those cavities whose calcareous lining was incom- 
plete. 4. The cavities which the mud could not 
enter were filled, or nearly filled, with crystalline 
carbonate of lime. Mr. Woodward concluded his 
paper with remarks on the structure and filling up 
of the siphuncle in Actinoceras and other allied 
forms of Cephalopoda. 5. ‘On Trap-dykes inter- 
secting Syenite in the Malvern Hills, Worcester- 
shire.’ By the Rev. W. S. Symonds, F.G.S. The 
author described the dykes of greenstone and trap 
traversing syenite in a quarry between the Winds 
Point and the Obelisk. The syenite is altered by 
contact with the dykes, and the appearances closely 
resemble those observed by the author in the 
syenite on which the great bonfire was made on 
the Beacon Hill in January last. 6. ‘On the 
Movement of Land in the South Sea Islands.’ By 
James G. Sawkins, Esq., F.G.S. The author 
when visiting the Friendly Islands in 1854 collected 
information relative to an earthquake which had 

tely occurred, accompanied by a sinking of the 
eastern and north-eastern portion of Tongataboo, 
and an uprise on the western coast, and the ap- 
pearance of an island or shoal of black sand at a 
distance of thirty miles to the westward. Another 
earthquake occurred afterwards at Ninapoon, an 

land to the northward, which was not felt at Ton- 
gataboo, The author also referred to other indi- 





cations of local movements of land in the Pacific 
Islands. 7. ‘On the Possible Origin of Veins of 
Gold in Quartz and other Rocks.’ By L. L. B. 
Ibbetson, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. Having mixed a 
solution of gold in nitromuriatic acid with five 
times its weight of water, and placed it in a Berlin 
evaporating-dish on a thick sheet of copper over a 
gas-lamp, the author observed a crack in the basin, 
which was increasing. On transferring the solution 
to another basin, he found that the crack presented 
a vein of gold ; the pure gold forming small nodu- 
lar masses along the fissure, both inside and out, 
and resembling veins of gold in auriferous quartz- 
rocks. Under the circumstances of the low tem- 
peratureat which the solution was beingevaporated, 
the diluted state of the solution still left unevapo- 
rated, and the difference of the appearance of the 
nodular form of the gold-vein from the usual ap- 
pearance of the metallic gold obtained by evapo- 
ration from such a solution, the author thought it. 
worth while to describe and exhibit the specimen 
to the, meeting. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. —June 23rd. — Rear-Admiral 
F. W. Beechey, President, in the chair. Prof. P. A. 
Munch, of the University of Christiania, was, upon 
the recommendation of the council, elected a Cor- 
responding Member ; and Messrs. Daniel Brown, 
Samuel Brown, A. Henderson, P. ©. Lovet, A. 
Macgregor, and W. R. O’Byrne, Captain John 
Shepherd, R.N., Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., 
Messrs. K. L. Sutherland, R.N., G. C. Taylor, 
and Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Wilmot, R.A., were 
elected Fellows; Messrs. J. B. Heath, Arthur 
Hodgson, W. H. Hovell (of Australia), W. P. 
Andrew, Captain Cole, Messrs. J. Entwisle and 
G. K. Fairholme, Colonel the Hon. A. H. Gor- 
don, C.B., Sir Charles Nicolson (of Sydney), 
Commander Montagu O’Reilly, R.N., and Mr. 
William Staniland were proposed as candidates for 
election at the ensuing meeting. An anciext Atlas 
and Portalan of Spain were exhibited at the meet- 
ing by Sir Thomas Phillips, also the new edition 
of Baily’s Map of Central America, by Mr. Stan- 
ford. The papers read were—1. ‘Central Africa,’ 
by Mr. W. D. Cooley, F.R.G.S. The geographical 
delineation of routes in the interior of South Africa, 
from the accounts of travellers, have been beset 
with difficulties, in consequence of defective and 
inaccurate estimates of distance and direction. 
Various descriptions have been given of the jour- 
neys to the capital of the Muropue or Muata ya 
Nvo, a powerful chief in the interior, and the pre- 
sent paper is an attempt to establish the position 
of that important locality, from the narrative of a 
route followed by a trader named Joachim Rodri- 
guez Graca, in 1843. Graca started from Angola 
southward to Bihé, thence eastward to Lobalé in 
the interior, and along the River Cassaby north- 
ward to the Muropue. His journal, although 
faithful, bears marks of great ignorance ; but this 
route has the advantage of having been intersected 
by that of the intrepid explorer and accurate astro- 
nomical observer, Dr. Livingston. Mr. Cooley, 
however, demurs to certain corrections which Dr. 
Livingston has made in his map, from his obser- 
vations on his return journey—a question which 
may be more effectually discussed on the expected 
return of Dr. Livingston to England. ‘ Longitude 
of the Quango,’ &c., by Dr, Livingston.—The let- 
ter announcing this correction was read, and eli- 
cited warm approbation. It was dated, Cabango, 
May, 1855, at which place Dr. Livingston ascer- 
tained that the Cassai or Cassaby was not navigable 
at the Muata ya Nvo’s capital, being obstructed by 
rapids and falls; but below the junction of the 
Cassai with the Quango it is said that a large river 
with waves, named the Lobilash, comes from the 
north-east. A letter from Mr. Sunley, Mozambique, 
March last, reports that Dr. Livingston had ar- 
rived safely at Teté, a Portuguese station on the 
Zambesi; a confirmation of which is anxiously 
expected by the Society. 2. Captain Spratt’s paper 
describes the port of Kustenjé and the adjacent 
parts of the coast, as well as the route across the 
isthmus toa the Danube, by way of the Karasu 
lakes. Captain Spratt alludes to a proposal which 





has been frequently made to form a canal, through 
which the Danube might flow in a direct line to 
the Black Sea at Kustenjé, instead of through its 
present circuitous channel. He regards the for- 
mation of any canal across the isthmus as very im- 
probable, and questions its permanent practicability. 
He also shows that the idea of the Danube ever 
having flowed across the isthmus is entirely erro- 

neous. 3. In his paper on the ‘Landfall of 
Columbus,’ Captain Becher goes far to prove the 
incorrectness of the views hitherto maintained upon 

this subject by Navarette, Washington Irving, 

and others. Captain Becher's opinions are about 
to be published in a work by him on this question. 

4. The Secretary next read a letter from Captain 

Stokes, R.N., communicating the opinion of Cap- 
tain Richards, on the expediency of despatching 
at once a vessel in search of the relics of the Erebus 
and Terror. Captain Richards, whose experience 
in Arctic travelling is so well known, says, ‘JT 
think either of three routes might be adopted, viz., 

one to King William Land, by Behring Straits, 

as proposed by Captain Collinson ; another through 
Hudson Strait to Repulse Bay ; and a third through 
Lancaster Sound to Peel Channel, or Prince Regent 
Inlet. To the last I decidedly give the preference 
for the following reason. No vessel has yet reached 
so far as Captain Collinson’s farthest in one season ; 
and to do it in two would expend the resources 
and render the people unfit for searching by sledges 
(the only method). The plan, then, would be to 
select a screw vessel of convenient size, and fortify 
her. She would have a complement of seventy 
men, and be provisioned for two years. I would 
require no tender or second vessel. She would 
proceed down Peel Channel as far as possible ; but 
should Peel Channel be impracticable (which I do 
not believe), then put the ship in the neighbourhood 
for Brentford Bay in Prince Regent Inlet. Once 
in a berth for winter, commence your travelling 
operations. Much can be done in the same autumn, 
but the great journeys must be taken in the follow- 
ing spring. Both sides of Peel Channel, as high 
as King William Land and Gateshead Island must 
be explored. If the ships or their wrecks are not 
found there—and I think they will be—continue 
the search up both sides of King William Land to 
Montreal Island, at the embouchure of the Great 
Fish River. Another portion will yet remain to 
be examined. Between Osborn’s and Wynniatt’s 
farthest, there is a space of sixty miles. This may 
be a strait, and may communicate with the head 
of Peel Channel, making of Prince of Wales’ Land 
an island. Itis possible that Franklin may have 
passed to the south-west of Cape Walker with his 
vessels, and be blocked up here. The exploration 
of these lines of coast by sledges could, I believe, 
be satisfactorily done by the force I have named ; 
and there is a conviction in my mind, amounting 
to certainty, that the fate of Franklin would be 
solved, and the remains of his ships be found.” 
The memorial to Lord Palmerston on the subject 
was then read by Sir Roderick Murchison. 5. It 
was next announced that Mr. Wallace had returned 
to Singapore, from his expedition to Borneo, and 
was preparing to visit Celebes, where he hoped to 
explore portions of that island hitherto unknown, 
as well as others of the Molucca group. At the 
request of the Council, Mr. Wallace has been fur- 
nished, through the kindness of Lord Clarendon, 
with letters of introduction from the Governments 
of Holland and of Spain to the authorities of their 
different colonies in theeast. The chairman having 
announced the probability of the departure of the 
expedition under Captain Burton fer Eastern Africa, 
the meeting was adjourned to the 10th of November. 


R. S. or Livrerature. — June 25th.—Sir J. 


Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Cardinal Wiseman 


read a paper ‘On the Recent Excavations and 
Discoveries on the Aventine Hill in Rome,’ in 
which he gave a very interesting account of some 
researches which have been made by the monks of 
the Dominican convent of St. Sabina, now placed 
on what was once the site of the palace of Pope 
Honorius III., in a.p. 1226. The convent is now 
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presided over by Pere Besson, a Frenchman by 
birth, who was a painter of great merit before he 
joined this order. ‘The excavations and the subse- 
quent discoveries arose in this manner: towards 
the end of last October, while engaged in remodel- 
ling their garden, the Dominicans (who are from 
poverty compelled to be their own workmen) 
broke into a vault. On clearing the first vault an 
entrance was found leading into a second, and, on 
continuing the excavations, no less than sixteen 
chambers or portions of chambers were discovered. 
These were, for the most part, completely filled 
with fragments of material, which had fallen in 
from the building which had once stood above, the 
richness of which could be determined by the 

uantity of rare marbles found among the rubbish. 

he chambers excavated showed traces of various 
periods of workmanship. One of them was paved 
with mosaic ; others exhibited that style which is 
known by the name of opus reticulatum, possibly 
not later than the time of Hadrian ; some again, 
as portions of the leaden water pipes were still 
remaining, had at some unknown period been used 
as cisterns. From their general character, it was 
clear that the whole series had once formed part of 
ancient Roman houses. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting discovery the Dominican excavators made 
was that of a portion of the celebrated Servian 
wall—another part of which was found by the 
Jesuits some years since. This wall crossed the 
line of their excavations almost diagonally, and 
was constructed, like that of the Cloaca Maxima, of 
huge blocks of tufo, irregular in shape. The later 
buildings on each side of it had been erected 
without its removal, plaster having been simply 
laid over the roughest parts of the stone-work. 
Many of the walls of the chambers still retained 
traces of colour, and on one were a great many 
very curious inscriptions—indicating, from the 
names recorded, and their style of execution, that 
this room, at least, must have been oeeupied by 
slaves. The character of the writing shows that 
they must have been executed as early as the first 
half of the third century a.D. The whole of 
these have been carefully copied and described 
by the Cavalier J. B. de Rossi. Among other in- 
teresting fragments which these researches have 
brought to light was a portion of an inscription re- 
lating to the Frates Arvales—all notices of which 
celebrated college of priests are extremely rare. In 
conclusion, Cardinal Wiseman stated that it was 
not improbable, from the confirmatory evidence of 
two other inscriptions, that the curious structure 
thus excavated, had once formed part of the cele- 
brated ‘House of the Decii,’ a family whose 
enormous wealth and powerare minutely described 
by Cassiodorus. The paper was illustrated by an 
excellent lithographic plan, which had been made 
specially for it. 


ZooiocicaL.—June 24th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., 
in the chair. Mr. Robert F. Tomes read a paper 
‘On Three Genera of Vespertilionide—Furipterus, 
Natalus, and Hyonycteris, with the Descriptions of 
Two New Species, which he characterized as Furip- 
terus cerulescens and Hyonycteris albiventer. The 

aper was illustrated with two plates, executed by 
Mtr. G. H. Ford. with his usual excellence. Mr. 
P. L. Sclater exhibited a series of specimens of 
Jacanas (Parra) from the New World, and pointed 
out the different species, rectifying their syaonymy, 
and characterizing two apparently undescribed 
members of the genus, under the names Parra 
melanopygia and Parra intermedia. Dr. Gray 
read a notice of some Indian Tortoises, presented 
to the British Museum by Professor Oldham, in- 
cluding the description of a new species, called 
Testuco elongata. Mr. Adam White commu- 
nicated a paper ‘On a Spider from Panama,’ 
hitherto apparently unrecorded, and which he 
characterized under the name of Mygale Emilia. 
Professor Macdonald read a paper ‘On Zoological 
Classification,’ in which he submitted to the meet- 
ing a sketch of an artifical system of classification, 
which, while it adopted the more external cha- 
racters of form and organs of motion in the higher 


found characters deduced from comparative ana- 
tomy and structure in the organic kingdoms, 








ANTIQUARIES.— June 19th. —Joseph Hunter, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair. Dr. Pantaleoni of 
Rome, and M. Charles Remusat, were elected 
Honorary Members, and Dr. Charles Hood and 
Mr. Richard Cull were elected Fellows. Mr. 
Mayer exhibited alarge collection of early clocks 
and watches. The Treasurer exhibited an original 
picture of A Deer Hunter in his Cap and Jack, 
painted by Byng. Mr. Pettigrew read a commu- 
nication on an unrecorded document in his posses- 
sion, being a contract entered into between 
Ferdinand and Isabella, King and Queen of 
Castille and Leon, and Ferdinand, King of Sicily, 
for the marriage of Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, with Ferdinand, Prince of 
Capua, dated May 21, 1476. The Society 
adjourned to November 20th. 

CHRONOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—June 23rd.—Dr. 
John Lee, F.R.S., President, in the chair. The 
following papers were read:—l. By the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Harvey, of Ickworth House, Bury 
St. Edmunds: ‘The Comparative Chronology of 
Sacred History as set forth in the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and Profane History.’ 2. By James 
Whatman Bosanquet, Esq., M.R.A.S.: ‘An 
Explanation of the Two Periods mentioned by 
Herodotus of 150 years and 128 years of Dominion 
of the Medes, in connexion with the Eclipse of 
Thales and the Eclipse of Larissa, spoken of by 
Xenophon.’ 


VARIETIES. 


Roman Sepulchral Remains found in Ireland.— 
About five years ago a man who lives in the town- 
land of Loughey, near Donaghadee, county of 
Down, Ireland, when moulding potatoes in his 
field, being obliged to remove some of the subsoil, 
observed a quantity of black earth in a hole about 
two feet deep, which, on examination, was found 
to contain a large number of beads of various sizes, 
several armille, many articles of bronze, a brass 
coin, and the bowl of a very small spoon. <A few 
months ago, the following portion of this discovery 
came into my possession: <A pair of bronze tweezers, 
a bronze fibula (similar to one in plate xli. vol. i. 
of C. R. Smith’s ‘ Collectanea Antiqua’), two 
bronze finger rings, one spiral and the other plain; 
a little bar of bronze, about the thickness of a straw, 
an inch and a-half long, having a small knob at 
each end; it is quite perfect, and has not the ap- 
pearance of being a portion of any other article— 
I cannot imagine what its use could have been; 
the bowl of a very small spoon, apparently made 
of base metal, and very much decomposed; one 
hundred and fifty-two glass beads, blue, green, 
purple, yellow, sewi-transparent white, displaying 
beautifully-executed spiral ornaments in yellow 
enamel, and a small one in amber; one of the 
purple beads is ornamented with three small yellow 
knobs, placed at right angles; two armille, one 
made of purple glass, which, from its appearance, 
evidently had been cast in a mould, the other is 
of Kimmeridge shale; they are of a small size, 
being only two inches and three-quarters each in 
diameter. Mr. Roach Smith, in his ‘Collectanea 
Antiqua,’ vol. iii, page 35, gives a valuable and 
interesting account .of the manufacture of shale 
bracelets and beads, in the following words :— 
‘* The bracelets and beads, formed of the so-called 
Kimmeridge coal, are particularly interesting, as 
specimens of a native manufacture, which has only 
been discovered, or rather understood, of late years. 
Circular pieces of bituminous shale, found almost 
or quite exclusively in the bays of Kimmeridge and 
Worthbarrow, in Dorsetshire, and commonly called 
‘ Kimmeridge coal money,’ has been long known 
and collected, but their origin for some time re- 
mained unsuspected. Mr. W. A. Miles attributed 
them to the Pheenicians, who, he imagined, ‘ made 
and used them as representatives of coin, and 
for some mystical use in sacrificial or sepul- 











classes, was, he said, really based on the more pro- 











happier in his explanation, and proved, not onl 

that there was nothing mystical about them, but 
that they were the rejected portion of pieces of 
shale, which had been turned in the lathe by the 
Romans, who occupied the district, for makin 

bracelets. In a paper read at the meeting of the 
British Archeological Association, at Canterbury, 
Mr. Sydenham entered at length into the subject, 
and set the question at rest. Of the waste pieces 
thrown out of the lathe as the refuse nuclei of rings, 
large quantities are found beneath the pastures of 
the Purbeck district. There is an extensive bed of 
the material on that part of the Dorsetshire coast, 
and it appears to extend a considerable distance, 
and a vein of it was pointed out to me by Mr. (, 
Hall, on his land at Ansty. The Kimmeridge 
shale seems to have been extensively worked by 
the Romans, and manufactured, not only for per- 
sonal ornaments, but also for various other pur. 
poses. Professor Henslow discovered an um 
formed of it, and Mr. C. Hall possesses a leg of a 
stool, carved in the same material.” Having 
visited the finder a few days ago, for the purpose 
of obtaining all the information possible regarding 
the discovery, I learned that the grave contained, 
in addition to what came into my possession, a 
bronze needle, about four inches long; a number 
of large amber beads, which were carried away by 
the neighbours, who had assembled on hearing of 
the discovery : several glass and shale armlets, 
which were broken while removing the earth from 
the grave. I was anxious to ascertain if there had 
been a coin with the remains, as I expected a Ro- 
man one. I asked the indirect question, “Did 
you observe a coin like a halfpenny?’ The man 
replied, ‘‘ No, but that he found one a little larger 
than a farthing, but much thicker, and so yellow 
that he thought it gold; but, on sending it to be 
examined by a chemist in Newtownards, it was 
pronounced brass.” I have no doubt it was second 
brass of the upper Roman empire. The discovery 
of this coin in the grave seems to prove that the 
interment was Roman. I made inquiry if there 
had been either glass or pottery, such as a lachry- 
matory or urn, found with the remains, but none 
had been discovered. JAMES CARRUTHERS, 

4, Glenfield-place, Belfast, June, 1856. 

The Wood-Carvings in St. Paul's Cathedral.— 
The attention of those interested in the preservation 
of the fine wood-carvings by Grinling Gibbons 
having been directed to those executed by him in 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, Mr. Rogers, whose 
name is so intimately identified with this art, has, 
by the courtesy of Archdeadon Hale, made « close 
examination, in order to ascertain their present 
condition. We believe the substance of his report 
to be this :—Taking first the outside of the choir, 
which is enriched with garlands of flowers and 
palms, he found that these have been so patched 
and mended at different times that the original in- 
tention can only be made out by the marks left on 
the wainscot ground ; and even these have been 
disfigured by black dirt being rubbed into the grain 
of the wood, which has rendered them rather u- 
sightly objects than agreeable architectural orna 
ments. Examining next the inside of the choir, 
Mr. Rogers ascertained that the lower tier of lime 
tree carvings has white mildew in all the diaper 
cuttings. On looking down upon the sculptured 
work from the upper gallery, he found it cover 
with a black dirt a quarter of an inch thick, which 
the damp atmosphere is forcing into the epen gral, 
and under this mass of dirt is the white mildew. 
The same may be said of the canopied stalls, the 
bishop’s throne, and the enrichments of the organ 
—in fact the whole of these beautiful works are 
rapidly perishing, and in a comparatively few yeas 
will crumble into dust unless means be taken 
their preservation. The success which has attended 
Mr. Rogers’ restoration of the carvings at Belton, 
—a report of which we published two or three 
months ago,—will, we trust, induce the Dean ani 
Chapter of St. Paul’s to entrust him with the task 
of repairing the Gibbon work in their cathedral 
We understand he has formed a plan by ¥ 

this may be effected without interfering with 





chral rites.’ ‘The late Mr. J. Sydenham was 








daily use of the choir.—Art-Journal. 
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On the Ist of July, 1856, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 


No. 181, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Contexts :—The Registers of the Pharmaceutical Society—The 
fotanical Prize—The Last Edition of the Medical Bill for Session 
1836—Palmer’s Trial and the Result—Election of President and 
other Ofticers — Pharmaceutical Meeting — Donations to the 
Library—Introductory Remarks on the Chemistry of Poisons and 
Pharmaceutical Education—The Distilled Waters of the Pharma- 
copria—Rhatany Root—Oxide of Zinc—The Preservation of Fresh 
Meat — On Strychnia—On the Practic 1 Examination of the 
Quinine Salts — The Chemical Tests for S rychnia — Pump 
Water—Well Water ‘Analysis)—On Rhatany Root—On Chinese 
Alum—Goodhall’s Patent Grinding and Levigating Machine — 
Preparation of Aluminium, Sodium, Chloride of Alaminium— 
atechu and its Acids—Chemical History of the Fats—Action of 
Alum upon Red Wines— Medicine in Turkey—The Medicine 
tamp Phrmacy in Crimea. 
YOLUME XV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
yolume, price 12s. 6d. each, 
Jondon: John Churchill New Burlington Street; Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





Now Ready, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, price 10s. 6d. coloured, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D, Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 39? subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objets placed side 
by side, wi h elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable king iom.”—Liverpvoort Courrer. 

Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street. Covent Garden. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LON‘ON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 
Societies. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvuet Havuunst Lvcas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuarves Lusntneton, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. | Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 








Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Shenp rd, Esq. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Wi liam Tyler, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D.,F.L.S | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Feltham , Esq. | Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 

Robert Ingham, E q.,M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Banxers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.; and Bank of England. 

Soriciror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 

Coxsuttive Acruary—Chuarles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S, 
ABSTRACT of the REPORT of the DIRECTORS for 1855. 
The number of policies issued during the year...........- 1,073 
Assuring the sum of Ore r cere cove-cevees - 549,449 0 0 
Annual premiums thereon eons 18,445 & 6 
Policies issued from the commencement of the institution 

in December, '835... oe cecccceccccces 18,567 
Policies now in force ...... ss... oe vccescccecccecceccs NathO 
Annual Income—From premiums 

(after deducting £33,348 abate- 

Mentallowed) ............- » 189,955 15 2 
Ditto—From Interest on invested 

capil 49,807 18 3 


Amount returned to members in abatement of 
DE Gs CaS ev ne nc ekk uss decnecee eevee 240,134 11 8 
Amount of bonuses added to sums assured ...... 126,564 0 0 
int paid in claims by death from the com- 
Mencement of the institution.... .... ..- ... 
= of receipts over the disbursements in the 











239,763 13 5 


525,851 19 11 


year 118,883 7 8 
Increasing the capital stock of the institution to 1,21',049 17 4 
At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20, 1852, 
Teductions varied from 6 to §9 per cent. on the original amount 
Premium, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
Fach 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
luring the preceding five years. 
Mem 8. hose premiums fall due on the Ist of July are 
areas tans they must be paid within 30 days from that date. 
Pe Directors’ Report for 1855 may be obtained on appli- 


27th June, 1856, 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1538, 
CTORIA LIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
At the recent Division of Profits the Assets were 


valued at ......... etececce secccccecvescccces £176,861 
The Liabilities at.......... Cedouces eeccccsccees £144,376 
Leaving a Surplus for division of ...........+... £32,485 


The business of the Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. 

Loans continue to be made to Assurers on undoubted Personal 
or other Security. WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstaBisHepd 1834. 

This isa purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of £250,000, invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and ait 
belonging to the Members. ‘The Assurances in forceare £1,250,000, 
and the Income £50,900 per annum. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the 
List of Bonuses p>id on claimsin 1855, and the Office Accounts for 
the same year, will be given on a writ'en or personal application. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Emrowerep By Spectra Act or PARtlAMENT. 
Heap Orrice—london: 25, Pall Mall. 
Brancu OFFices: 
Caleutta: 1, Crowringhee Road. 
Madras: Bentinck’s Buildings. 
Directors: 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., Chairman. 
E. Doubleday, Esq., F.L.S. T. Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Lt.-Col H. Doveton, H.E.I.C.S, R. B. Todd, M.D., F.R.S. 
George Gun Hay, Esq. | Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 
G. G. M‘Pherson, Esq., H.E.I1.C.S. J. Whishaw, Esq., F.S.A. 
SuPERINTENDENT or INDIAN BRANCHES: 
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Life Office. 





Secreraries oF InpIAN BRANCHES: 
FP. M. Tait, Esq. Calcutta. 
J. T. Maclagan, Esq., Madras. 

Ry the Annual Report for 1853, it appeared that the number of 
Policies then in force was 3434, insuring £1,337,500, and yielding 
an Income of £55,207. 

At the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, held on 29th November, 
1855, it was shown that on the 30th June last— 

The Number of Policies in force was 5356. 
The Amount Insured was . . . . £2,556,902 5 2 
The AnnualIncome was . . . « 1 8,711 18 Li 

Two Bonuses have been declared (in 184% and 1853), adding 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the average to sums assured, and 
by which a Policy of £1000 issued in 1842 on a healthy life is now 
increased to £'260. 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on healthy lives, at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

Premiums for India have been computed on the actual results 
of European Life in that Colony extending over the whole period 
of the East India Company’s 2xperience, and will be found gene- 
rally lower than those of any other Company, and especially 
favourable for mil‘tary men. 

Civil rates charged on the lives of military officers holding civil 
appointments, for the term of such appointments. 

I nmediate reduction to English rates on the assured returning 
to Europe permanently to reside; or one year after arrival, if 
residence not permanent. 

Policies may be made payable either in London or in India, at 
the rate of Two Shillings sterling per Company's Rupee. 

Persons assured with the Society through the Indian Branch 
have permission to proceed to and reside in any parc of Asia. 

There is no charge for Entry-money, Policy, or Medical Fees, 
nor any expense whatever beyond the premium, in obtaining 

olicies. 

. The amalgamation of the extensive business and connexion of 
the New Orrentat Lire Assurance Company with this Society 
has confirmed the leading position taken by this Office,and the 
amount of new business done proves that the reasonable rates 
charged are fully appreciated. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained on application to any of the Society's Agents, 
or of 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary, 25, Pall Mall. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa. 
Deputy Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, MP. 





. SPECIAL NOTICE. 
[ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
lished 


in }) 


insuri 


invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. 


and Dwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
Thi T parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formatien. 
The Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
I Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 


T 
AF 
rt orms of Proposals, &c., to be had, 


ax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 
on application, at the office, 8, WaTzRLoo Pracg, Patt Matt, Lonpon; or 


established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





9) l - MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
Sic RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-5i-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door(without which no Safe is secure). THE STRONGEST, 
Best, aND CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDSEXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
47a, Moorgate Street, City. Circulars free by post. 


({ LEN FIELD PATENT 
Usep 1n THE Royat Lacunpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 





STARCH. 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHIS 

F ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET,4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET. and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British manufactures in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other artic es of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables. Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste. &c. Shipping Orders executed. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


MALVERN SELTZER. 


** Malvern is not more celebrated for its glorious Hills, pure Air, 
andcharming Scenery, than it is for the sparkling freshress, ab- 
solute purity, and health-restoring properties of its Mountain 
Springs.” 


EA, PERRINS, AND BURROWS, GREAT 
MALVERN, Sole Local Agents tor SCHW EPPE'S MAL- 
VERN SELTZER WATER. The delicious Seltzer, manufac- 
tured at the Holy Well with the pure and pellucid weter which 
flows from the granitic rocks of Malvern is supp ied direct from 
the place of manufacture by LEA, PERRINS,and BURROWS, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Mineral Water Agents, to whom 
orders for MALVERN SODA, POTASH, and MAGNESIA 
WATERS, MALVERN LEMONADE, and PURE MALVERN 
HOLY WELL WATER, should als» be addressed. 

Either as pleasant beverages, or as medicinal drinks, simply 
refreshing and antifebrile, or abs lutely curative, in cases of 
Acidity, Heartburn, Gout, &c., these Malvern Waters are un- 
rivalled. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
h WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebr ted. 
They continue Minufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONAUVE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 

Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 











EW LABEL.—In consequence of the great 
variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND and SONS’ 
MACASSAR OIL, now in circulation, and which so nearly re- 
semble the Original as frequently to deceive the unwary- they 
have employed those eminent artists, Messrs. Perxins, Bacon, 
and Co., who, at great cost,and by a peculiar process of 1! eir 
own, have succeeded in producing from steci ‘‘ A NEW LABEL,” 
which cannot be forged. It is composed of a section of an engine- 
turned circle, repeated one hundred and thirty times—and forms 
an original lace-work ground, upon which is engraved in white 
letters— 


“UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE COURTS OF 
EUROPE,” 
with an embossed profile of Her Majesty ““ THE QUEEN,” lately 
specially taken for the purpose, and which surmounts the words 
(also in white letters)— 
“ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
FOR THE GROWTH, RESTORATION, AND FOR BEAU- 
TIFYING THE HUMAN HAIR.” 
Under which is the Signature of the Proprietors in Red Ink, 
“A.ROWLAND & SONS.” 


The Macassar Oil is sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfum: rs. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


FLOWER is strongly recommended for Softening, Impro- 
ving, Beawifying and Preserving the Skin, and giving it a 
blooming and charming appearance. It wil! completely remove 
Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing 
qualities, render the skin soft. pliable, and free from dryness, &c., 
clear it from every humcur, pimple, or eruption, and by continu- 
ing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beauti- 
ful. In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the 
irritvtion and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all 
roughness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. fd. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W. Kentand Co., 5! and 52, Paternoster Row. 





POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure 
Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distribution. 
M. STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


By R. 
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Now ready, in Two Volumes, Royal 4to, with 121 Plates by Frrcu, 


Price £12 12s. Cotovrep; £8 15s. Prarn, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.BS. 





Published under the Authority of the Words Commissioners of the Admiralty. 





Tue Lorps ComMissionEks oF THE ApMIRaLTY having been pleased to direct that the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage should be con- 
tinued and completed with Floras of New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, instructions have been given to Dr. Hooxer to prepare these 
works uniformly with the Antarctic Flora concluded in 1847. 


The Frora or New Zeaxanp, now completed, contains descriptions in English and Latin, with copious observations, Botanical, Geo. 
graphical, and Economical, (in English,) of the genera and species of Flowering Plants and Ferns which are known to inhabit the New 
Zealand Isiands. A synopsis of the Mosses, Jungermannie, Seaweeds, Fungi, and Lichens is added, and the work is illustrated with a 
hundred and twenty-one quarto lithographic piates, beautifully coloured. 


Materials for this important work have been gradually accumulating since the voyages of Captain Cook, in the form of specimens and 
drawings, some of which have long been available to science in our Museums, although many of them have hitherto remained unpublished. 
OF these the most valuable are contained in the British Museum and the Herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, and consist of,— 


1. The collections of Banks and Solander in Cook’s first voyage (in 1769 and 1770), and of the Forsters in Cook’s second voyage (1773 
and 1777), which, together with a magnificent series of drawings, are deposited in the British, Museum. 


2. The plants of Mr. Menzies procured in Dusky Bay when on Captain Vancouver's voyage (1791), of which the greater part are pre- 
served in the Hookerian Herbarium. ‘ 


3. The collections of the brothers Allan and Richard Cunningham, who visited the northern parts of the Northern Island only: Allan 
Cunningham in 1826, and Richard in 1833. From these the ‘ Prodromus Flore Nove Zelandix’ of Allan Cunningham was mainly com- 
piled. They are preserved in the Herbarium of Mr. Heward, who has liberally placed them in Dr. Hooker’s hands for examination. 


4, Contributions from various occasional visitors to the Northern Island between the years 1825 and 1845, especially from Mr. Frazer, 
Dr. Logan, Mr. Edgerley, and Mr. Stephenson. 


5. Those of the Antarctic Expedition in the Bay of Islands, in 1842. 


6. Very extensive collections formed on various parts of the coast and interior of the Northern Island by the Rev. W. Colenso, and 
Messrs. Bidwell and Dieffenbach ; by the former especially, who has assiduously devoted himself to Botany during many years of Mis- 
sionary labours. These explorers alone have reached the mountains and lakes in the interior of the Northern Island, and greatly enriched 
our Flora. Mr. Bidwell has also formed collections of great rarity and value in the northern parts of the Middle Island. 


7. An extensive collection formed partly at the Bay of Islands, but especially at Banks’ Peninsula on the Middle Island, by M. Raoul, 
during the voyage of the French frigate L’Aube, and which are catalogued in M. Raoul’s ‘ Choix de Plantes de la Nouvelle Zélande,’ with 
descriptions and figures of some new species. This Herbarium is preserved in the Paris Museum, from which a complete collection was 
transmitted to Sir W. Hooker’s Herbarium. 


8. Very large and valuable collections formed at the Bay of Islands and at Auckland, by Dr. Sinclair, Colonial Secretary. 


9. Lastly, a beautiful and very extensive Herbarium made by Dr. Lyall, Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.St.V. Acheron, during her 
survey of the coasts, especially of the Middle and Southern Islands, in 1847-51. This collection contains many important additions from 
Dusky Bay, which had not been visited since Vancouver's voyage; and from other ports previously unexplored. The collection of nearly 
250 kinds of Seaweeds procured by Dr. Lyall is of the greatest beauty and value. 


These materials give a Flora of fully seven hundred flowering-plants and ferns, including the magnificent timber-trees, pines, &., of 
the Islands; and there is a greater number of Cryptogamic Plants, whose determination has been undertaken :— 


Jungermannia, by W. Mirren, Esq. Fungi, by the Rev. M. J. Berxetry, M.A. 
Mosses, by W. Witson, Esq. Seaweeds, by Dr. Harvey... 
Lichens, by the Rev. Courcuitt Basineron, M.A. 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


— 








London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in-the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturpay, July 5, 1856 
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